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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


iene 
HE Washington Treaty has been a topic almost as harassing 

as the vacillating accounts of the Prince of ‘Vales’s illness, 

and a good deal more tedious. However, at last there seems some 
chance that the process of ‘* defervescence,” as the doctors grandly 
call the fall of temperature, has begun, and that on the main 





point of the ‘Indirect Claims,” at all events, the parties are 
agreed. Lord Granville read a letter from General et | 
ain the House of Lords on Thursday, officially stating, on 
the authority of a communication from Mr. Fish, that if | 
the Supplemental Article was ratified, there would be a final 
end of the Indirect Claims, and the only real question now 
remaining is whether or not the two Governments can agree on 
the recitals in the Supplemental Article. In this, the last phase 
of the controversy, the American Government has swung back to 
its old position of the champion of Neutral rights, while Great 
Britain appears to hesitate lest she should give up in too broad and 
unqualified a manner the defence of Belligerent rights. How- 
ever, it is hardly credible that now that the nation's point 
as gained, legal considerations of the kind we have indicated 
should come in to prevent the settlement of our differences. 


The Convention of the regular Republican party, which met at 
Philadelpbia, on the 5th June, has unanimously recommended 
President Grant for re-election, and Senator Wilson, of Massa- 
ehusetts, for Vice-President. It has also accepted a “plat- 
form” declaring that it upholds the constitutional amendments 
and an honourable peace with all nations, the reform of the 
Civil Service, the reduction of debt, and the maintenance of pro- 
tective duties. The party is anxious for a return to specie pay- 
ments, and desires that female suffrage should be ‘“‘ respectfully 
eonsidered.” The action of the President in the South is ap- 
proved, as is also the “honourable compromise” by which he 
has averted threatening foreign difficulties. 


This programme will, we imagine, almost compel the Demo- 
cratic Convention, which meets on June 17, to accept Mr. Greeley. 
‘They have clearly nothing to hope from President Grant on their 
favourite question, State Rights; and if they select a man of their 
own, the only result will be to make the re-election of the Presi- 
dent certain. This is obviously the view of the Democrats of New 
York, and is upheld by the South, where, however, the Republi- 
cans have still some hope of the negro vote. They say the negroes 
have a deep reverence for the name of Lincoln, and can be taught 
that Mr. Greeley was unfavourable to his re-election. If the 
negroes divide, General Grant's re-election would be nearly certain. 


The apparently inadequate language in which the proposed 
Supplemental Article to the Washington Treaty withdraws the 
Indirect Claims had been the cause of reiterated badger- 
ings of Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone even before 
the great debate of Tuesday, which brought the matter to 
4 crisis. Yesterday week Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone 
both declared that the result must be known by last Monday, 
as on that day the Senate would adjourn. However, Con- 





gress, anxicus to get the matter settled, put off its adjourn- 





with some pathos that he doubted whether on any great 
international question anybody ‘‘ ever was more  cross- 
examined” than he had been, and yet on that occasion he had 
read to the House a minute, vouched by General Schenck, of an 
interview in which the latter had declared it to be the view of 


+ | himself and his Government, in suggesting the Supplemental 


Article, that it would debar the Arbitrators from considering the 
Indirect Claims, However, the House of Lords did not take 
kindly at all to these minutes of conversations vouching for a 
Minister's particular uoderstanding of vague words, especially as 
that minister was not the responsible person, and Lord Russell, 
who wavered once or twice as to his resolution, at last brought it 
on in a very full House on Tuesday, moving an address to 
the Crown praying for the arrest of all proceedings under the 
Treaty of Washington until the Indirect Claims had been with- 
drawn. 


Lord Granville resisted the motion, which he described as 
a motion of ‘‘want of confidence,” with more vivacity and 
energy than he has displayed for many months. But he spoke at 
that time with very little hope of the Treaty, only saying of it 
that “‘it was not yet certain that it would fall to the ground,” 
| and reserved his strength for a general defence of the Commis- 
sioners and of the lucidity of the Treaty, and for urging, not on 
very strong grounds, as it would seem,—that the carrying of Lord 
Russell's motion would terminate all hope of the Treaty, and be 
regarded in the United States as ‘‘ a triumphant defiance to a great 
and kindred nation.” Lord Granville, moreover, appealed to Mr. 
Disraeli’s authority in the matter, remarking that though Mr. Dia- 
raeli had watched Mr. Gladstone all the Session “ like a cat,” (did 
he mean to suggest that Mr. Gladstone was the mouse ?), he had de- 
clared at Manchester that the President could not be expected to 
withdraw blankly what he had once put forward, and bad main- 
tained ‘‘ a statesmanlike reticence on this subject.” ‘That is true, 
no doubt, but Mr. Disraeli, like Lord Granville, was not the best 
judge of the matter. They both undervalue plainness of speech, 
especially in relation to the United States. The Americans never 
believe we have made up our mind till we speak with some of the 
old bluffness. It is often the fate of subtle and finessing minds to 
court danger by insuring themselves too carefully against it. 


Lord Derby laid it down, with his usual effort at fairness, modified 
ouly by a strong bias against the Government, that the language 
ef the Treaty isso vague and ambiguous and uncertain that our 
interpretation is as admissible as the American, but not more so, 
and laid great stress on the danger of a moral decision against 
us by the Arbitrators, even though no damages were given for 
the Indirect Claims. Lord Salisbury attacked everybody, and 
particularly the three unknown arbitrators,—‘* You have asked 
people of whom you know practically nothing” (i.¢., the King of 
Italy, the President of the Swiss Republic, and the Emperor of 
Brazil) *‘ to select other people of whom you know less, to decide 
whether you shall or shall not pay in the worst contingency 
£200,000,000 or in the best £6,000,000.” ‘* You allow foreign 
Governments to appoint foreign persons of whose antecedents, 
honesty, and juridical attainments you know absolutely nothing, 
to determine whether you shall or shall not pay this enormous 
sum.” Lord Westbury opposed the resolution, as having the 
tendency to prevent the acceptance of a Supplemental Article 
which does at least modify a bad Treaty for the better, and 
afford something more solid than ‘‘a series of understandings ia 
which nothing has been understood, and a series of explauatious 
in which nothing has been explained.” Lord Westbury also con- 
tended that the resolution would defeat the Treaty as well as the 
Supplemental Article, and defeat it in a way to give the impres- 
sion in America that, fearing the award of the Arbitrators, we 
had got rid of it by aside-blow. ‘This he deprecated, and though 
he thought that ‘‘two or three words proceeding from an in- 
telligent mind” would have made the Supplemental Article quite 
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conclusive, he was clear against Lord Russell's resolution. So 
was Lord Rosebery, who made a striking little speech,—Lord 
Rosebery has a future,—from the text,—“ First pass the Treaty, 
and then, if you like, turn out the Ministry.” 


But the speech of the night was that of Lord Cairns,—a most 
elaborate, ingenious, eloquent, and striking advocate’s speech on 
behalf of the American Government. Lord Cairns could not see 
a point,—half a point was all he would admit,—on the British 
side at all. He was counsel for Mr. Fish, and if Mr. Fish had 
heard him before answering Lord Granville’s despatch, Mr. Fish 
would probably never have yielded at all. Lord Cairns commented 
on the disastrous change of form from the Clarendon-Johnson 
Convention to this,—the former having admitted to arbitration 
only the claims of individual Americans on the Government of Great 
Britain, while this admits Claims generally, Lord Cairns not 
observing that this change was absolutely necessary, if the demand 
of the United States for the expenses of the Navy in pursuing the 


| principle of compulsory and universal service has been accepted 

| though a delay of one year may be granted in certain cases - ond 
the period of service is to be twenty years, five of which will be 
with the colours. General Trochu resists this, and advises three 
years, believing that the longer period will compel Government 
| to reintroduce a system of substitutes. The Left intend to support 
this modification, but not, we imagine, General Trochu’s second 
proposal, which is to raise the Corps d’Armée by regions, as in 

| Prussia. That system, though far the best in settled countries, 

| would in France have the disadvantage that entire Corps d’Armée 
| would be of one political complexion, the divisions of Brittany, 
| for example, being Conservative, while those of the South were 
| . The Assembly and General Trochu both appear to cal- 
culate on a standing army of 400,000 men, with power to raise it 
at short notice up to a million. 


It appears to be believed in Spain that a coup Métat is at hand. 
Ruiz Zorrilla, perhaps the ablest man in the country, the leader 


escaped cruisers were to be admitted. The Duke of Argyll inter-| of the Monarchical Radicals, and the statesman who went to 


rupting him with a copy of the Clarendon-Johnson Convention, of 
which one of the clauses admitted, in his view, the claims of the 
American Government also, Lord Cairns read the exact words, 
asked contemptuously if the noble Duke were so simple as not to 
understand their limitation, and tossed back the Convention over 
the table with a most scornful air, and the observation, “‘ Heaven 
preserve us from such negotiators!” On one point Lord Cairns 
went even further than the American Government itself: he 
maintained that the original waiver of the Indirect Claims, 
admitted as such by the American diplomatists though limited by 
them to the case of an immediate payment, was no waiver at 
all, but only a declaration that they would not at that time esti- 
mate their amount, but would include it in a ‘‘lump-sum,” that 
should contain no express equivalent for these Claims. In short, 
Lord Cairns made not only a powerful speech against Great 
Britain,—but far from an impartial one, one of violent and astute | 
advocacy. 

At once his weakest and his most thoroughly anti-English 
point was this,—that in agreeing to put before the Arbitrators as 
a Claim the expenses of the United States’ Navy in pursuing 
any of the escaped cruisers for which English negligence should 
be declared by the Tribunal liable, we had weakened our only 
strong point, the instruction to the Board of Assessors to 
apportion the damages to the individual cruisers for which our 


Italy to summon King Amadeus, now informs his friends that 
his task is too hard, and has resigned not only the leadership of 
his party, but his seat as Deputy, and bas retired to his country 
seat. His party has quitted the Cortes, where the Unionists 
are now supreme; Marshal Serrano has become Premier, 
and it is believed that the King will commence a policy 
of repression, and perhaps come to some compromise with 
the Vatican, upon which the Republicans will attempt and fail 
in another rising. It appears certain that the retirement of 
Zorrilla is an immense loss to the cause of progress in Spain. 


The Liberals have lost Oldham after a very severe struggle, in 
which Mr. Lyulph Stanley polled 6,984 votes. His opponent,. 
however, Mr. Cobbett, son of the editor of the Political Register, 
has always been popular iu the borough, more especially with the 
workmen, in whose special demands, such as the Nine-Hours’ Bill, 
he has always warmly sympathised, and he had 7,278 votes. He 
also accepts the Ballot in principle, though he is opposed to the 
present Bill, as containing too many penal clauses, and desires such 
a relaxation of the Poor Law as should enable the guardians to 
maintain old couples together and at home. Altogether, Mr. 
Cobbett seems to have been elected rather as the Poor-Man’s 
candidate than asa Tory. We are bound to add that he has 
maintained these principles consistently through life. 


Prince Bismarck has warned the Governments of the Con- 





liability had been determined. Lord Cairns admitted that ‘the 
Indirect Claims” could not be so apportioned, and he had | 
thought this, he said, the only strong argument for our con- 
struction of the Treaty. But this argument was given up, he said, 
when we admitted the expenses of the United States’ Navy in pur- 
suing them. Why? Is it not perfectly easy to produce the log of 
each ship sent out to cruise against the Alabama, or the Georgia, or | 





federation that he is about to bring in a Bill “ denaturalizing” 
all German Jesuits. After the passage of the Bill they will all be 
aliens, and liable to expulsion from Germany on an order from 
the Executive. He has also suspended the Chief Chaplain or 
Army Bishop, as he is called, for having forbidden a chaplain to 
preach in an Old-Catholic place of worship, and threatens, it is 





the Florida, and send in a bill for its expenses while so engaged, as | stated, to abolish the whole order of Army Chaplains. ‘They were 
part of the account due in respect of the Alabama, Georgia, or | only introduced, he is said to argue, in the time of Frederick 
Florida respectively ? Lord Cairns is too strong a partisan to be | William IV., and the old system may be revived once more. It 
really judicial when his country is represented by one side of the | is not likely that this is more than a threat, as the change would 
Case and his party by the other. His country kicks the beam. be bitterly felt by the Catholic soldiery, who may be stationed in 
: tent | Protestant districts for months at a time. 

After Lord Cairns’ speech, the Lord Chancellor moved the ad- | ee 
journment of the debate, which was refused by a majority of 40; A good deal of needless obloquy has been poured upon Mr. 
(125 to 85), the House arguing that all the principal speakers had Cowan for blowing away the Kookas from guns instead of execut- 
spoken, that the Lord Chancellor’s reply might end the debate, | ing them in any other way. ‘There appears to be an impression 
and that the Government were only trylng to gain time. UJlti- | that this method of execution is intended to destroy rebels’ souls,. 
mately, of course, the adjournment was conceded, and on Thursday | at least in their own idea,—a horrible refinement of cruelty. We 
night, before the adjourned debate was renewed, Lord Granville | believe, however, that it is entirely without foundation. Blowing 
read the letter of General Schenck declaring in Mr. Fish’s name | away is not a cruel death, being singularly sudden, while it is 
that if the Supplemental Article were ratified, the Indirect Claims | terribly impressive to the spectators, and was therefore employed 
would be extinguished by it, and this led to the dropping of | during the mutiny as the most emphatic method of warning the 
Lord Russell's resolution. The scene in the House was very | Sepoys that Government would go all lengths. It is not con- 
curious ; the strangers round the Throne strained forward to hear | sidered a dishonouring death, as hanging is, for the victims are not 
General Schenck’s letter; Lord Russell had not come in, and his | touched by professional executioners, and it has no bearing what- 
resolution could not be withdrawn till he did ; when Lord Russell | ever upon the future state either of Mussulman or Hindoo. Its 
came in and read the letter, Lord Cairns crossed the House and | object is dramatic effect onlf; but it should be reserved for 


read it carefully with him, and then a short discussion arose as to | mutineers alone. 
the propriety of adjourning the debate rather than withdrawing 
_ the resolution. ‘The latter course prevailed, the Duke of Rich- 
mond very sagaciously preferring it, probably on the ground, as 
Lord Granville suggested, that if the debate were only adjourned, 
his ablest supporters would not be able to speak again; but if the 
resolution were withdrawn, and yet the Supplemental Article were not 
adopted, they could all have their say on the occasion of its being 
proposed again. 
The French Assembly is advancing with the new Army Bill. The 


| The controversy between Mr. Vernon Harcourt and the soldiers 
| continues, but the Member for Oxford is growing mild. He now 
| admits that we should not be quite defended enough with 30,000 
Infantry, and advises an expenditure of £4,000,000 on a fleet of 30 
ironclads exclusively for Channel service, and 100 ironclad gun- 
boats of “‘ the Staunch and Plucky ” type to guard all parts of the 
coast. The argument from economy is therefore given up, and as 
the 50,000 men whom we can secure for £4,000,000 can help us in 
India, Canada, or Belgium on a pinch, and the Channel Fleet can- 
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not, it seems to us that the bottom of the whole argument has 
fallen out. The truth is, there never was any reality in the dis- 
cussion at all. Great Britain is not bounded by four seas, but has 
at least four frontiers which can be attacked without her being 
able to use a ship in her defence. No ship can help to protect 
India from Russia, Gibraltar from Spain, Belgium from France or 
Germany, or the Dominion from the United States. 


The movement in favour of English Tenant-Right seems to 
make some progress. At a large meeting held on Tuesday, called 
by the Central Chamber of Agriculture, very bitter speeches 
were made in favour of extending ihe Irish Act to Eng- 
land. Sir J. Pakington was strongly in favour of a right which 
he did not apparently define ; Mr. Read wanted compensation for 
unexhausted improvements; and the whole Chamber seemed in 
favour of compelling landlords to give twelve months’ notice of 
eviction. We should not wonder at all if under the Ballot the 
farmers raised the cry of “‘ Liberty as in Ireland!” and then we 
shall see a struggle as fierce and bitter as that which ended in the 
downfall of the Corn laws. We wish before it comes on that a 
committee of farmers would define and formulate their demands. 
At present the year's notice to quit seems the only proposition 
universally accepted. We note that at the meeting the discussion 
was really free, and the squires took some hard words from the 
farmers with reasonable patience. 


The Lords had an Irish debate of some importance on Monday. 
Lord Lifford is under the impression that the Civil Bill Courts in 
Ulster give tenants who claim compensation too much money, and 
instanced one case in Donegal in which 42 years’ purchase was 
granted for the tenant-right of a piece of land the fee-simple of 
which was worth only 21 years’ purchase. He accordingly 
demanded a Committee of Inquiry into the working of the Act. 
The Government resisted, Lord Kimberley arguing for them that 
the Legislature ought to wait till a body of decisions had been 
issued from the Courts of Appeal, and explaining a good many 
of the cases mentioned by Lord Lifford. He did not, however, 
explain the Donegal case, which struck the Lords as partly 
ludicrous and partly horrible, and they granted the Committee by 
53 to 29. The ruling idea, as expressed by Lord Cairns, seems 
to be that the Judges appointed under the Act, the Assistant- 
Barristers, are not quite equal tosuch responsibility, and are some- 
times a little inclined to curry favour with the peasantry. Lord 
Cairns therefore proposes to substitute for the 32 Assistant- 
Barristers two Judges of the stamp of the Judges in the Landed 
Estates’ Court, who should divide the country into circuits. 


The Scotch Education Bill is going favourably to the Govern- 
ment. At least Mr. Gordon’s first resolution for carrying out bis 
narrow scheme for foisting ‘‘ The Shorter Catechism” on all Scotch 
schools was defeated on Thursday night by 44 (204 to 160), in a 
not very full House. It is true that the resolution on which the 
division was taken did not go the length of the Shorter Catechism, 
and only positively excluded purely secular schools, by insisting on 
teaching in the Bible, but that, perhaps, makes it the more strange 
that the voting was so decisive. If in any subsequent stage of the 
Bill Mr. Gordon returns to his wish to impose on the school- 
masters an undertaking to teach in conformity with the Shorter 
Catechism, we trust that Dr. Playfair will move that that docu- 
ment be read to the House by the Clerk at the Table. It would 
not command a very strong vote after that. 


The Irish Catholic Bishops have put out a very eloquent 
address to the Catholics of Dublin on the subject of Judge 
Keogh's Galway charge. In it they do not deny, and by impli- 
cation almost admit, the religious interference of the priests with 
the votes of their flocks. ‘‘It is not our business to defend the 
political actions imputed to some of our clerical brethren, neither 
is it our right to sit in judgment on their conduct. Indiscreet 
zeal may have carried a few of them beyond the line of decorum, 
but surely it is a question open for discussion which of the two is 
the more unpardonable, the priest in the heat of an angry con- 
tested election, in which he believed the independence of his flock 
was assailed—yielding to an impulse, if you will—or the ermined 
judge, in the delivery of a solemn judgment, surrendering himself 
to almost a paroxysm of vituperation. 
be defiled; surely the ermine is not quite unstained.” 
admit the evil and mischief of altar-denunciations, 
quently repudiate the notion that the Confessional ever has been 
abused for political purposes, or that more than one priest ever 
thought of so abusing it, and they comment with a good deal of 





but they elo- | 


severity on the career of the man who has thus attacked them. 
Of course, the address points out that, so far as the priests were 
drawn into partisanship, it was by the strong sympathy they felt 
with the freedom of their flocks threatened by the combination 
of the landlords. The address shows more than the usual tact of 
the Roman Catholic leaders in Ireland. 





In the course of his speech on the Alabama Claims, Lord 
Russell, as usual, became historic, and went back to his own share 
in the Trent Affair, declaring that when he demanded the rendi- 
tion of Messrs. Slidell and Mason, he told Lord Lyons to add, 
that if they were not soon given up, “ the matter might assume a 
very serious aspect.” He told the story in order to add, that 
asking Lord Lyons the other day whether this had produced un- 
comfortable relations between him and Mr. Seward, Lord Lyons 
replied that, on the contrary, it had made their relations much 
more friendly, whence, argued Lord Russell, the Americans really 
do like “pluck.” Lord Granville’s reply shows how curiously 
imperfect is the theoretically perfect responsibility of Cabinets, 
He said that the Cabinet had known nothing of the threat with 
which Lord Russell had directed Lord Lyons to accompany his 
demand, and that Lord Russell was probably solely responsible 
for it. Yet one would think that if Cabinets are collectively re- 
sponsible for anything in the world, it would be for the precise 
nature of a message which they all know to be not unlikely to end 
in war. 


A correspondent, & propos of a recent article in this journal 
upon Drinkables, tells us that Koumiss, the preparation of milk used 
by the Tartars, is made in this country. ‘The recipe is published 
in the Pharmaceutical Journal, and consists of adding a noggin of 
thick milk or buttermilk and some sugar to a quart of new milk, 
It must stand in a warm place for ten hours, then be bottled in 
soda-water bottles, and then kept in a warm place for thirty-six 
hours, when it will ferment and be fit to drink, Koumiss is sup- 
posed to be good for phthisis, and is extremely liked by the 
Tartars ; but our correspondent does not seem to perceive that it 
would be an exceedingly dear liquor, nearly as dear as beer, and 
much dearerfhan tea. A labouring man could no more obtain a 
quart of Koumiss a day, the quantity recommended, than a quart 
of claret. 


The English-speaking world heard with regret on Tuesday of 
the death of Charles Lever, the novelist, at Trieste. Mr. Lever - 
attained popularity chiefly through his Irish novels, which de- 
lighted all young men by their adventures, their rollicking but not 
vulgar tone, and their air of unflagging spirits; but be wrote 
many novels of society, some of them exceedingly good. He 
knew Irish society and Anglo-Continental society very well, 
and had Mrs. Gore's passion for contrasting the nouveaux riches 
with the old families. It is a curious evidence of the change ia 
manners that while Mrs. Gore’s central idea was to praise the 
plutocrats, as being, in fact, aristocrats with brains, information, 
and a serious way of looking at life, Lever always paints the 
plutocrat as a successful swindler, with less seriousness and leas 
brains than his titled rival. In politics, Mr. Lever was a good- 
humoured Tory, and his “O'Dowd” papers in Blackwood were 
frequently marked by considerable politicial insight, particularly 
as to the character of individual statesmen. 


The Times states that it was Lord Dalling who terminated the 
very dangerous struggle for influence between England and 
France in the matter of the Suez Canal. Lord Palmerston had an 
idea that the Canal would make of India a Mediterranean State, 
and leave her permanently liable to attack by sea, an idea of little 
value, as we could block the Red Sea more easily than the Indian 
Ocean. Lord Palmerston, however, fought hard, and Napoleon 
is said to have threatened that the Canal should be made per fas aut 
nefas, when Sir H. Bulwer hurried to Egypt, examined into the 
whole affair, and submitted a report which removed Lord Palmer- 
ston’s objection. ‘The secret history of this affair has never 
been made public, but an impression prevailed among Indian 
officials that an Egyptian expedition was never more probable. 


A correspondent tells us that there was no fight at Yaxley 
between farmers and labourers. Was there a fight of any kind? 


The cassock is judged to | We took the statement from a report in the Standard, which 


They | appeared to be authentic, and was full of details. Our correspond- 
ent adds that no demand for an extra 2s.a week has yet beem 


| made in the district. 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 92} for money. 
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themselves as they saw the 15th June drawing near. N 
TOP ICS OF THE DAY. that Lord Cairns has devoted the whole of his vast legal or) 
—_+ oratorical ability to supporting—far more subtly and power- 


THE TREATY DEBATE AND ITS ISSUE. 

ORD GRANVILLE has profited much, not only by his 
own suave pertinacity, but by Lord Russell’s obduracy. 

We were never amongst those who treated the language of the 
Supplemental Article as a mere repetition on the part of the 
United States of the feint, as we mnst now consider it, by 
which the Indirect Claims were waived in the Protocol of the 
8th March. We could not deny that when construed in connec- 
tion with the 5th Article of the Treaty,—that Article which 
provides that both parties shall on the 15th June give in “‘a 
printed or written argument, showing the points, and referring 
to the evidence upon which their Governments rely,” —the agree- 
ment by the President, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
that he will “ make no claim on the part of the United States 
in respect of Indirect Losses as aforesaid before the Tribunal 
of Arbitration of Geneva,”’ did substantially put an end to 
the pecuniary claims at all events, though we feared that 
it left it in the power of the Tribunal to pronounce 
that in their judgment, the conduct of Great Britain really 
had prolonged the war, and led to other grave indirect losses ;— 
a declaration which might have been fully as disastrous as any 
condemnation in damages. The debate in the Lords on Tues- 
day has rescued Lord Granville honourably from this danger. 
We have now an official statement by the Secretary of State 
at Washington that the language of the operative part of the 
Supplemental Article, if once agreed upon, is understood by 
the Government there as providing “a final settlement of the 
three classes of Indirect Claims put forth in the Case of the 
United States to which the Government of Great Britain have 
objected.” Those Claims, therefore, if the Supplemental Article 
should be passed, and passed unchanged by the Senate after 
this public declaration of the meaning attached to it by the 
United States’ Executive, will be altogether withdrawn, and 
the Arbitrators will have no Claims of the kind before them 
even for a moral judgment. That is most satisfactory, for we 
entirely agree with Lord Derby and Lord Oairns that 
the mere withdrawal of all pecuniary demands might 
have resulted in a manner even worse for Great Britain, had 
the moral judgment of the Arbitrators been against us, than 
a large assessment of damages itself. Supposing the people 
of the United States to be told that their Government in its 
generosity had waived all compensation for these great losses, 
but that an impartial tribunal had laid it down that our im- 
proper conduct had greatly lengthened the war, a profound 
bitterness would have been implanted in the people of the 
United States, —one far deeper than any settlement of the Direct 
Claims could have extinguished. It is therefore in the highest 


degree reassuring that this matter will be finally settled, if | 


the Supplemental Article should be ratified at all; and we can 
hardly doubt that the result will be due in great measure to 
the very clear and strong language used by the House of Lords 
on Tuesday, which made it necessary for the American Govern- 
ment to state explicitly their own official view of the Article, 
if they wished to carry out the Treaty at all. Lord Granville 
would be a very admirable Foreign Minister, if he were as 
fully aware of the value of both decision and precision as 
he is of the value of tenacity and complaisance. No one can 
deny that in this difficult and tedious negotiation,—almost all 
the confusions of which would have been spared by a little more 
of the first two qualities,—he has shown very great per- 
tinacity as well as the most admirable politeness. But he is 
clearly too afraid of insisting blankly on a disagreeable pre- 
cision, and in this case the House of Lords, of whose inter- 
ference he was so needlessly jealous, has supplied just the 
amount of push which Lord Granville wanted and durst not 
venture upon. No doubt there was a certain amount of risk 
in the prescription. No doubt Lord Salisbury’s very impru- 
dent and unwise expression of distrust concerning the quali- 
fications of the three less known Geneva Arbitrators, was the 
sort of price we were quite certain to have to pay for the 
little fillip which the discussion in the House of Lords supplied. 


But then we may hope that Lord Salisbury’s political char- | 


acter is known better by the Arbitrators, than the Arbitrators’ 
judicial character is known by Lord Salisbury. We shall not be 
much the worse for the rash language of the most injudicious of 
English statesmen; and we shall be very greatly the better 
for the dispersion of all these uneasy doubts as to what it was 
and was not competent for the Geneva Tribunal to do,—doubts 
which have been harassing not only the British Parliament 
and people, but in all probability the responsible judges 


fully than any despatch of Mr. Fish’s succeeded in doing,—the 
American view of the Treaty of Washington, and that the 
American Government have explicitly declared that the inter- 
national agreements accepted in the Supplemental Article are 
intended by them to constitute the equivalents for a complete 
and final settlement of all the Claims thus advocated by Lord 
Cairns, we may feel secure that the Treaty, if it is put in force, 
will no longer be liable to any sort of misapprehension founded 
on the validity of the Indirect Claims. If Mr. Fish had heard 
Lord Cairns’ speech, perhaps he might even have been converted 
to believe in the strength of his own position. But fortunately 
he did not, and the declaration made by the American Govern- 
| ment in the face of that speech, and without even hearing the- 
| powerful reply which Lord Hatherley would doubtless have 
| given to its most startling positions, will have the more force, 
for having been made at the very moment when the American 
Minister had just heard how much could be said for his Govern- 
ment which he and his principal had never thought of saying. 
The Treaty, then, will be saved,—doubtless to the great 
chagrin of the Pall Mall Gazette, which has throughout 
written of it with a personal acrimony hardly intelligible to 
us,—supposing the two Governments can agree on the interna- 
tional rule abandoning for the present in all cases all claims by 
Belligerents on Neutrals for indirect losses caused by failures to 
observe strict neutrality,—the rule concerning which they are 
still at issue. We understand that Lord Granville wishes to. 
limit the rule to the cases which have already arisen in this 
dispute, while the American Government very naturally wish to 
extend it to other cases of indirect losses due to failures of 
strict neutrality. Doubtless they are thinking of what England. 
might claim from the United States in case the Fenians 
during our next war descended on Canada, and not only de- 
stroyed individual property, but by defeating the Colonial 
Government, gave rise (let us suppose) to a sympathetic rebel- 
lion in Ireland, as an indirect consequence of the blow thus. 
inflicted on the Empire. Doubtless the words in which the 
Supplemental Article now declares that we will never demand 
reparation for such Indirect losses as the American Government. 
thinks that the United States have suffered, would not cover such 
a case as this; but we can hardly conceive that the British. 
Government—whose policy it has been, lately at all events, to 
take up the cause of the neutrals,—would hesitate at once to 
adopt language waiving all such claims as these, which, if they 
were to be enforced at all, could only be enforced by war. And if 
Lord Granville is really anxious not to make too great and sudden 
inroads on Great Britain’s old policy of maintaining the rights of 
the Belligerent, there is this for his comfort, that in conceding 
_to the American Government that the Claims for the expenses 








| of the United States’ Navy in pursuing the escaped cruisers 

are Direct Claims, we have really obtained the right to de- 
mand such indemnifications from the Americans, which they, 
we suspect, will be very slow to admit. For example, the ex- 
| poneos of the Canadian Army and Volunteers while actually 
engaged in repelling a raid due to the negligence of the 
United States’ authorities, would clearly be chargeable to the 
{Government of the United States on the very same principle, 
|as the expenses of the United States’ Navy in pursuing the 
| Alabama. In fact, we suspect that the United States,—with 
itheir long-traditional policy of defending the rights of 
|neutrals,—have never been so unwary as in admitting 
|these United States’ Navy expenses into the category 
of Direct Claims for which a Belligerent will in future 
have the right to be compensated. Altogether, con- 
sidering the very substantial reasons which have recently 
converted Great Britain from being the representative and 
| advocate of the rights of Belligerents to a representative and 
advocate (though in all moderation) of the rights of Neutrals,. 
we can hardly conceive that there will be much real difficulty 
in agreeing with the United States on a reasonable rule as to- 
the renunciation of all Indirect Claims against Neutrals for 
the future,—especially as so important aclass of Claims which 
Lord Cairns and others seem disposed to regard as Indirect, 
are expressly included by the United States’ Government 
under the head of Direct Claims. 

We cannot but hope, therefore, that the Treaty which, 
with all its faults,-and it has certainly been criticised and 
run down till hardly any Treaty which was ever made in 
this world would have borne the criticism,—is by no means 
so confused and inaccurate as half the world thinks 
it, will yet work and work well for the purpose for 
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which it was made. If it does, Lord Granville will have, 
and ought to have, a very mixed feeling about it. He will 
feel that there has been much negligence displayed at the 
Foreign Office, during his own illness, in connection with it, 
for which a heavy and just penalty has been paid; that he is 
fairly entitled to some credit for the patient and cheerful 
rtinacity with which he has toiled at the often too thankless 
task of extricating it from its difficulties ; but that even at the 
last he was materially aided, instead of impeded, by the hearty 
Parliamentary shove administered to his somewhat too patient 
diplomacy by the angry energy of the House of Lords. 





MR. HARRISON ON THE PREMIERSHIP. 


E wish Mr. Harrison and his friends would explain a 
little more clearly what form of government it is that 

they prefer. At the close of the very eloquent attack on con- 
stitutional monarchy which he has published in this month’s 
Fortnightlyj—an attack which would be unanswerable were 
England inhabited by a race of cultivated politicians, men 
who could reverence an abstraction as easily as a concrete 
symbol—he lays down propositions which, as it seems to us, 
would, if carried out, lead directly towards Cesarism. He is 
evidently longing, like so many men of all parties in our day, 
for a ‘strong’ Executive, and denounces the English Premier- 
ship, the most original and effective of all specially English 
political deviees, even more bitterly than the English Monarchy. 
He holds the position to be one which is absolutely degrading. 
“With us the practical chief of the State is, almost for the 
first time in history, a mere gladiator in a mob of rhetoricians, 
the plaything of a tangle of factions, of necessity a demagogue, 
by office a stop-gap. In all history there is hardly an example 
of the real chief of the State, the absolute head of the Execu- 
tive, being exposed to daily and hourly rebuffs, liable to dis- 
missal by a single vote of an assembly as fickle as the Chops of 
the Channel. President Grant is not liable to instant fall if 
he fail in a single division to persuade or frighten a majority. 
Certainly he has not to stand up night after night, and 
wrangle over the details of every trumpery administrative act. 
Something of the kind was, indeed, tried in France the other 
day, till the absurdity of the situation forced them (infatuated 
Republicans as they are!) to separate the chief of the State a 
little from the bear-fights of Parliament ; and France has only 


of persuading the Representatives into accord with him, and no 
appeal from them if they disagree, like the English method of 
taking a plebiscitum through the form of a General Election. 
It is notorious, consequently, that in no country in the world 
have so few great acts of legislation been accomplished as 
in the United States, and in none is it so difficult to 
meet by legislation sudden or grave emergencies. But for 
the accident of the absence of the Southern members, 
none of the exceptional legislation of the War Period 
could haye been so much as attempted. Moreover, the 
Premier can by his constant presence and influence on 
Parliament do what no President has the least chance of doing,— 
he can secure the permanence of his influence on public policy 
by founding a school. Mr. Gladstone has not done this, but 
Peel did it with such decisive effect that the leading ideas of his 
mind are still governing us; that his financial system, for ex- 
ample, has become a kind of “higher law” to financiers of 
both the contending parties. It is very easy to say, and say 
with bright rhetorical fervour, that the English President is of 
all ruling men the least secure of power; but, in fact, of all 
elected rulers he is most secure, for whereas a President 
once out of office is a “dead politician,” is so utterly 
forgotten that few Americans can remember whether 
he is alive or where he lives, and he is spoken of if 
seen as an “apparition,” the English President only quits 
power to become the leader of a great organised party in the 
State, to watch, criticize, and in great measure control all that 
is proposed or done. The leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition 
has enormous power, if it be only in the way of veto. Mr, 
Gladstone may lose his control of the Executive to-morrow, 
but he is for life head of the party usually strongest in the 
State, and always so strong that nothing can be attempted in 
direct opposition to its will, can for his life give his own bias 
to the policy of Great Britain. He could do no more, unless 
we resign our freedom altogether, if he were head of an elective 
Monarchy, a Lord Protector, or President. William IIL, who 
occupied in relation to foreign policy precisely the position 
Mr. Harrison appears to desire for the English political chief, 
was only intermittently master of English policy abroad, was 
as liable to see his direct power cease in a moment as any 
Premier of succeeding days. He remained, indeed, on the 
Throne as a modern Premier remains chief of the Opposition, 





but with no power except to watch, and criticize, and impede, 


had a government since the head of the Executive has ceased just the power Mr. Gladstone will possess if to-morrow he is 


to be a ‘ minister.’ 
Alcibiades perorated to critical crowds, like actors, for popular 
applause, and ruled alternately by catching votes, the world 
has never seen an executive so utterly democratic—in a word, 
so delirious—as that of our present Parliamentary system. The 
sole head of the State has to caper nightly, like a tight- 
rope dancer, for the applause of a talking, intriguing, 
lounging, assembly, while the entire executive apparatus 
and the whole government machine are liable to instant 
overthrow by a biting tongue or a dexterous whip.” Allow- 
ing for Mr. Harrison’s habitual exaggeration of statement, 
an exaggeration due to his love of rhetoric rather than to any 
heat of judgment, there is no doubt that he hits in that 
passage a weak place in our institutions, the greatest difficulty 
in the way of strong and effective government; but then where 
is a remedy to be sought consistent with the maintenance of 
political freedom? The American remedy is no remedy at all. 
The President has not, it is true, like the Premier to main- 





tain his place in debate, or dread a chance ypte or a well- 
planned surprise ; but he can no more maintain his own policy, 
his own individual conviction against Congress, than Mr. Glad- 
stone can maintain his against Parliament ; while as to dignity, | 
the arena of debate is, at least, as dignified a field of 
exertion as the arena of intrigue. Mr. Gladstone has | 
to convince—or, if you will, to flatter—a majority more or | 


Indeed, since the days when Cleon and | merely the Right Honourable Member for Greenwich. So far 


from the position of an English Premier being specially unsafe 
or uncertain, the extraordinary permanence of English leader- 
ships is often a marked difficulty in our politics, deposition being 
often impossible when, as for instance in the case of Mr. Disraeli, 
it would palpably redound to the advantage both of the party 
and the country. And so far from our system producing un- 
steadiness in legislation, this is the only country in which 
legislation never fluctuates, never goes back, never allows of 
what is called on the Continent “reaction.” It is not in 
England, for example, that Protection can revive. We owe 
that admirable steadiness, that singular exemption from waste 
of political force, mainly, as we believe, to this,—that the 
leader who when in power lays down a policy, out of power 
watches to see that it be not departed from, and in both 
positions has equal right, equal opportunity, and equal power 
of educating and convincing the ultimate arbiter, the Elector- 
ate. The Parliamentary toil demanded of a Premier is, no 
doubt, too much, but it is compensated by the power conferred 
by Parliamentary support, and is essential to the vital principle 
of our system, the permanent influence of individuals over our 
Parliament’s action. 

But Mr. Harrison says the Premier ought to be able to 
carry out his executive policy with less interference from a 
fluctuating majority. Well, we can admit the Premiership 








less fickle; but President Grant has to conciliate, to soothe, | might be advantageously strengthened a little, might be made 
sometimes even, we fear, to bribe—seventy individualities, a|a little more distinctively a leadership, say, by making the 
process at least as unfavourable to good government as the | Premier Chief Secretary for every office, and so giving him an 
English method of talking over the representatives of the | official primacy which he now possesses only by virtue of a 
people. As to comparative power, the Premier is the stronger constitutional etiquette, under which, if he differs with a 
of the two. Neither Premier nor President can go directly | colleague, the colleague resigns and he does not, and by 
against opinion; but Mr. Gladstone has only to convince the | investing him also with the power of passing byelaws valid 
majority of the Commons to be as strong as a Hohenzollern, | unless upset, as our Minister of Education is,—an improve- 
to be able to do things even the Hohenzollern dare not | ment we have steadily suggested. And he might even be 
attempt, to destroy churches, alter tenures, and radically | protected, advantageously protected, by an etiquette o liging 
modify the constitution of an army. The President can do} him not to resign unless dismissed by a direct and fo 

none of these things, for he has no instrument with which | vote of want of confidence, side-votes being held to refer only 
to produce conviction. He and his Congress may be in accord, | to the one matter in dispute ; but all these improvements are 
if sent up by the same electors; but he has no means | compatible with the great principle that the Legislature shall 
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remove the Executive at discretion. If we give up that, we|are on the face of them absurd. Imprisoning the Bishop for 
shall be met at once with the difficulty no nation has been | contumacy would not alter matters one jot, would only make 
able to overcome, the dependence for success and even for | him a martyr, while the notion of superseding him can hardly 
safety on a man whose continued capacity it is next to impos- | have been entertained by the Chancellor. Henry VIII. carried 
sible to secure. The rule of a strong person in a department out a policy of that kind, but Henry VIII. lived in days 
very often vivifies that department; but suppose he is not| when royalty was held to be semi-divine, and Henry VIII. 
strong. The Emperor of Germany has been enabled, by virtue had Bishops at his back. Where is Prince Bismarck to find a 
of the security and exemption from dismissal which Mr. Har- | Bishop whom the Catholic clergy of Ermeland, even if willing 
rison advocates, to make a splendid army ; but suppose he had | to aid him, could obey, or whose ordinations would seem to 
been as weak as Frederick William III., who lost Jena. The ruler | Catholic laymen valid? He can do nothing except withdraw 
might beelected? Doubtless; but does Mr. Harrison mean to | State pay and State aid in enforcing ecclesiastical orders, and 
affirm that a popular favourite is sure to be a good administrator, | in doing that will inspire all Catholics in Germany with a 
that he can name a man whom a plebiscite would elect, who | feeling that because theyare Catholics the Imperial House treats 
could be trusted with unchecked executive power, and would | them with less justice than Protestants,—a very dangerous 
labour incessantly as the German Emperor labours at his unseen | feeling for the unity of the Empire. Even if the Rhinelanders, 
task? Is it not the fact that if a Presidential election were held | Poles, Silesians, and so on, were only nominal Catholics, they 
here to-morrow Mr, Bright would be out of sight the candidate | could not but be indignant at such treatment, and the evidence 
most likely to succeed, carrying as he would half the Con-| that they are only nominal Catholics is entirely inadequate. 
servative vote; and is it not also the fact that Mr. Bright, in | There is strong German feeling among them, no doubt, and in 
spite of his very considerable constructive ability, would | classes a great deal of scepticism; but the large majority are, 
be one of the most negligent administrators the country | like Catholics everywhere, determined believers in the reli- 
ever had, would absolutely refuse to bear the burden of | gious authority of the Church. They number fourteen mil- 
that daily drudgery which can alone make government | lions out of the forty millions of Germany, and a direct 
by a person continuously efficient? At present the | attack upon their creed by the State must render them, to put 
picked representatives of each party elect a chief for life, | it in its mildest form, less loyal subjects. 

and even then have the greatest difficulty in selecting the| The next step attributed to the Chancellor is even stronger 
right man, and are perpetually checking or urging him ; but if | than disendowment, is so strong, indeed, that we are wholly 
both had to elect the single man to govern, or if the election | unable to believe it anything but a rumour circulated by 
were transferred to the people, we should always be in danger | excited controversialists. It is stated in a telegram from Berlin 
of all the evils attending personal government. LJither, as | that he intends, if the Catholic military chaplains will not 
happens so often in the States, we should elect the man to | do as they are bid, to abolish the order altogether, and so 
whom there was least hostility, or we should elect a popular | leave the Catholic soldiers without religious aid except such 
favourite quite as little likely to do his work well as any | as they could obtain in cantonments, which may be wholly 
Premier, and with this immense additional disadvantage, that | Protestant. We do not pretend for one moment to assign limits 
he would have little immediate motive for securing the | to the military discipline of German soldiers, but assuredly 
efficiency which an English Premier must for his own interests no man who understands them as the Emperor does will, for 
always intensely desire. no adequate reason, subject it to so unendurable a strain. To 
ask Catholics to fight bravely and compel them to fight un- 
absolved would be a refinement of cruelty of which no mon- 











BERLIN AND ROME. 


T is very difficult to conceive of Prince Bismarck, the cool, 
far-sighted German Chancellor, drifting anywhere, and 

yet it looks as if he were fast drifting into a dangerous, if not 
untenable position. The blows he is levelling at Rome in the 
hope of forcing the Papacy into a compromise are rapidly pro- 
ducing an enmity which may force him either to yield or to 
commence a deadly religious struggle. His first great blow, 
the Bill declaring all members of the Society of Jesus aliens, 
and thus enabling the Government to banish them at plea- 
sure, is not, perhaps, of great political importance. 


There 


arch, least of all a monarch who is also a soldier and sympa- 
thises with soldiers, could possibly be guilty, even if assured 
that he would still be obeyed; and we can only imagine that a 
menace, probably directed against the Chief Chaplain, has been 
misunderstood. A Chief Chaplaincy could be abolished without 
any but official results, but the Chaplains themselves are so 
essential that even in the British Army prejudice has in this 
matter been compelled to give way, and a Parliament which 
shudders at concurrent endowment is compelled every year to 
vote salaries ‘for the propagation of error.” Whatever the 
truth or falsehood of the rumour, however, there can be no 








are large sections of the Oatholic world with which | doubt that the difficulty of dealing with the military chap- 
that Society is as unpopular as with Protestants, it laincies from the Old-Catholic or Anti-Catholic point of view 
has been repeatedly banished by Catholic Governments, it | must be extreme, must in the end, if the Prince moves steadily 


was once suppressed by a Pope, and it has always in 
the hour of adversity shown itself feeble in allies. Half 
the charges against it are probably pure fictions, and a moiety 
of the other half deductions from casuistical works it has 
sanctioned, deductions which it does notitself admit ; but there 
must be sume kind of foundation for a hatred so wide-spread, 
so deadly, and so enduring. At all events, there can be 
no doubt of its unpopularity being sufficiently great 
to enable a strong Government to treat it with any degree 
of rigour it may please, and Prince Bismarck will very pro- 
bably be rather arbitrary than rigorous, will use his 
new power mainly as an argument to influence men who 
are powerful with the Pope. It is not his attack on the 
Jesuits, but his attack on the regular clergy which threatens 
to land the Chancellor in an untenable position. He has 
ordered the Bishop of Ermeland to retract and apologise for 
an excommunication, and if the Bishop refuses, as he must 
refuse, Prince Bismarck must either admit defeat, or take steps 
to punish the refractory prelate. Those steps can be only of 
one kind. He can, no doubt, with his influence in Parliament, 
disestablish and disendow the Catholic clergy in Ermeland ; 
but he must repeat his blow in every diocese, and so by degrees 
or at once lose authority of every kind over the Church 
accepted by nearly one-half his master’s subjects. TheChurch, 
as the experience of Ireland abundantly proves, will beno weaker 


for that; but the State will, while the Church will become | 


more bitter; and tend more and more to fall under the control 
of a peasant clergy, who will be far more difficult to deal 
with than the existing corporation. The threats held out by 


Berlin correspondents of the Government going much beyond this 


on his course, compel large numbers of devoted soldiers to 
doubt if loyalty to the State and loyalty to the Church are 
absolutely compatible with each other ; or rather, to put it in 
the way soldiers use, if they are treated quite with the equal 
fairness to which their equality of service and of devotion 
gives them a claim. The State may prevail, but it must be at 
the cost of much of that fervour of devotion to its interests, 
that absolute oneness of regard towards its service which it 
has hitherto been the wise policy of the dynasty to develop. 
We have said that Prince Bismarck is drifting into this 
dangerous attitude, for we repeat we do not believe that he is 
actuated by any religious feeling in the matter, that he desires 
any religious difficulty, or that he is not anxious to discover 
some modus vivendi with the Roman Catholic Church. 
He may, of course, have reason to believe that a grand schism 
is possible, and needs only a little help from the State, or he 
may think loyalty to the State stronger than any religious 
feeling whatever, even than that which prompts a Catholic 
soldier to confess before going into action; but failing these 
beliefs, which all who know Catholic Germany reject, he can 
have no object in alienating, however much or however little, 
a mass of devotedly loyal subjects, as a mere step in a con- 
test which their alienation can in no way whatever help him 
to conduct to a victorious issue. He wants their confidence, 
and not their distrust. He is merely, we are convinced, 
drifting on, making the mistake natural to his character 
‘of believing that he can wage a spiritual war with 


| material weapons, or rather with menaces of employ- 


|ing material weapons which, when once uttered and dis- 
| regarded, must be fulfilled in order to maintain his prestige. 
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Tf he is not drifting, then he is deliberately pressing on to the 
disestablishment of Catholicism in Germany, towards the 
reduction of the German Empire into the ecclesiastical posi- 
tion which Ireland occupied seven years ago, the position of 
all others which we should have said the Prussian dynasty, 
with its tradition of protection for all creeds, and control 
over all creeds, would most instinctively dislike. He is sur- 
rendering for no adequate reason the vital principle of 
Prussian organisation,—that nothing in Prussia can be abso- 
lutely outside the State, that if not controlled, it must at 
least be dependent on the State for recognition and aid. 





AN IRELAND IN BENGAL. 


HE latest mail brings us a decree just issued by the 
Government of India singularly illustrative of the mag- 
nitude and complexity of the questions with which Indian 
statesmen have to deal, and which make of them so separate 
and in some ways so efficient aclass. As our readers are aware, 


whole life, without a penny beyond bare bread, to pay off 
mortgages which nevertheless can never be diminished. The 
jolly, daring, semi-savage Sonthal, therefore, whose notion of 
enjoyment is a hunt by torch-light or a grand drinking bout, 
who never lies and never learns, who asks nothing of man 
except his crop and nothing of Heaven except security, finds 
himself a tenant-at-will, liable to be starved at any moment, 
with his crop pledged in advance to pay a debt he does not 
believe he has incurred, a debt which every year doubles of 
its own self. Being a savage, he grows angry, and kills the 
landlord and money-lender; and being brave, he defies the 
troops sent to maintain social order, and if they are sepoys, 
_ very often beats them. 
| _ Of course, it was the duty of the Indian Government to pro- 
vide a remedy for this state of affairs, but the difficulty of 
providing it will be at once perceived. The Sonthals want 
the protection to be derived from law, together with freedom 
from the obligations law imposes ; to be secure in their lands, 
yet exempt from rent; to be governed by Europeans, yet re- 
_ tain their Headmen ; to be allowed to borrow, yet to be forbidden 





the Sonthal people, the great semi-savage tribe of Bengal 
Proper, and which in 1855 rebelled, murdered all accessi- | to get hopelessly into debts, want, in fact, things no Govern- 
ble money-lenders, and maintained a guerrilla campaign | ment can grant. No civilised State could confiscate property 
against all the power of the State for months, has again shown because its owner asked too much rent, or recreate clan chief- 
symptoms of active discontent, has indeed in a half-articulate | ships, or decree that debts should remain unpaid because 
manner threatened revolt unless its grievances are redressed. | debtors dislike to pay them. It was essential to relieve the 
The Government of India, though too strong to be alarmed by | forest people, and yet to maintain to their full extent the 
a local revolt, dislikes little insurrections, the geographical principles of ordinary Law. The Government felt the diffi- 
position of the Sonthals enables them to threaten the most culty, but fortunately it had no one to convince but itself, 
important link in the Indian Railway system, and it was/its powers within the Sonthal Territory were despotic, 
decided to examine and if possible redress the grievances of | and it was accustomed to do on occasion very revolutionary 
the forest people. The task proved to be one of extraordinary | things. So it resolved to meet the emergency by enforcing 
complexity, the province when closely examined presenting a compromise, satisfactory perhaps to neither party, but in 
the social difficulties of half-a-dozen countries at once,—an | accordance with its own ideas of rude practical justice. By a 
agrarian question as dangerous as that of Ireland, a native-| decree dated 29th April, the Viceroy conferred on the local 
chief question almost as burning as that of New Zealand, and | Government the right of making any regulations it pleased for 
a mortgage question such as threatens to emerge in Southern the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and indicated the principles on which 
and Oentral France. Immigrants rather than natives of the | such regulations must proceed. By the first, the agrarian 
province, the Sonthal tenantry were unprotected by the Settle- grievance is summarily removed. Every Sonthal settled in 
ment Act, and were taxed by their Hindoo landlords almost the territory before 1859—that is, we imagine, ninety-nine 
ad misericordiam, the hostility between the two classes being | per cent. of the entire people—is declared entitled to right of 
deepened, as in Ireland, by radical differences of race, language, | occupancy in his fields, that is, according to Indian custom, 
and religion. The Sonthals belong to the aboriginal or /is placed beyond the danger of eviction in perpetuity, pro- 
Mongol stock, and not to the Aryan race, they talk a patois vided he pays the customary rent. Moreover, any Sonthal 
of their own, and they profess a creed by no means bad, as who has been unjustly evicted within that time is to be re- 
savage creeds go, but utterly alien from Hindooism, too alien | stored, and the future rights of the landlord are to be rigor- 
to allow of their admission as a separate caste into the pale. ously defined by the Revenue officers, who, moreover, are 
They are, therefore, animals in the eyes of the landowners, | authorised not only to restore any Headman who has been 
who use them as we use horses, with a single eye to the profits | ousted contrary to local custom, but to redress the agrarian 
to be extracted from their labour, and are only too glad to grievances of any Headman who has not been ousted, but 
replace them with tenants of theirown kin. The right of | whose quit rent has been unfairly or arbitrarily raised. In 
eviction is used without scruple, the rental is raised on every | settling the amount of rent, moreover, the fact that the 
pretext, and the Sonthals are forced into that most dreadful | land has been reclaimed from the jungle is to be taken into 
of all positions to Asiatics, that of tenants-at-will, who if | account in favour of the tenant, and if this is still too high, 
ejected must starve in the open forest. To aggravate the | the settlement officer is to decide out of his own reason and 
discontent produced by this form of oppression, the | conscience how much a Sonthal tenant, having respect to his low 
landlords have for years tried to oust the hereditary | state of civilization, can reasonably be called upon by his land- 
village Headmen—who usually occupied the post of lord to pay. Land, in fact, being in Sonthalistan at once a 
middlemen, whose influence, though badly defined, was | necessity and a monopoly, the State presents itself as arbiter 
very great, and who sympathised entirely with their between landlord and tenant, and decrees that mere competi- 
own clansmen—in favour of nominees of their own who tion is not to be the only rule in the settlement of rent. The 
acted in the opinion of the people as mere agents of decree, in fact, applies the principle of the Irish Land Act, in 
oppression. So severely was this last grievance felt that it! a rough, but sufficiently just way, to a condition of affairs dif- 
might have sufficed of itself to provoke a revolt, the dis- | fering from that which prevailed in Ireland only in this,—that 
possessed Headmen being made desperate, without being | in Sonthalistan agrarian discontent threatened the safety of 
deprived of any of their hereditary and moral power over their | the State as well as the security of society. The tenants re- 
savage followers. And finally, as if to add to all the evils of | ceive the security they desire, and the landlords, mulcted at 
semi-savagery the greatest evil of civilization, the Sonthals | first, are left to recoup themselves out of the rents of the new 
had become the bond-slaves of the village money-dealers. | lands, which, the cultivators once made secure, are certain to 
Recklessly jovial by temperament, hard drinkers, given to overflow. 

amusement and show, and utterly without foresight, the; The agrarian difficulty settled by the grant of tenant-right, 
Sonthals are always craving money, borrow it at any interest | and the Headman difficulty by restitution, it remained to 
—seventy-five per cent. per annum is constantly paid—pledge | control the rapacity of the money-lenders. The Government 
their crops, their tools, and their huts, and once in debt, are | was evidently more embarrassed at this point than at any 
utterly powerless ever to escape. The money-lenders, shrewd, other of its arrangements. The simplest and in many ways 
unscrupulous, and hard as marble, make up their accounts in | most advisable course would have been to treat all Sonthals 
any way they like, charge interest, compound interest, and as if they were minors, and abolish absolutely the right of 
fees for renewal, all at once—we have known the terms to be | recovering a debt, but there were three obstacles to such a 
an anna in the rupee per mensem, with the bill renewed every | course. The first was, that a Sonthal, if prohibited from borrow- 





month, or say 125 per cent. per annum—and unless they are | 
greatly belied, forge agreements to suit their own convenience. 
They allow the people to borrow till the debt exceeds their 

means, and then, under the form of interest, take from them | 
everything except their skins, the son frequently labouring his | 





ing, might be as discontented as if he had already borrowed 
too much; the second was, that he sometimes wants to recover 
as well as his superior; and the third was, that such a law 
might stereotype the childishness which in pecuniary matters 
is the characteristic of the Sonthals. The Government 
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therefore adopted a medium course, one which left debt still | demand for teaching of such subjects, and that it will 
disagreeable but prohibited the capitalist from breaking up| never “pay” to teach any but large, that is, junior 
society by driving the peasantry to despair. It adopted the | classes on popular subjects, if the teachers of the higher 
principle, always embodied in English Pawnbroking Acts, of | branches of those subjects, and of even the lower 
regarding the borrowers as ignorant persons who must be | branches of unpopular subjects, are not to be paid otherwise 
specially protected, and coercing the lenders into reasonable | than by the laws of supply and demand. Indeed, the Pro. 
moderation. It decrees that the Courts shall not award com- | fessors might have remarked that the Education Act itself was 
pound interest, or if the debt is for more than a year, recognise | necessitated precisely by the absence of any adequate popular 
a contract for interest at a higher rate than two per cent. per | demand for education on the part of poor parents, and that the 
mensem, or award any sum in the name of interest exceeding | grants and rates are, in large degree, endowments paid by the 
one-fourth the principal if the loan is for a long term, or | middle and richer classes to the teachers of children whose 
exceeding the principal if it is for any term of less than one | parents make no active “demand” for the article supplied. 
year. The effect of that apparently strange provision is | You can never trust to the laws of demand and supply for the 
that a Sonthal in a fix can always borrow for a short | distribution of any article for which the desire ought to be, 
term at any rate agreed on, under cent. per cent., but |and is not, universal. Even Mr. Lowe’s own “ payment by 
that it is no longer the money-lender’s interest to let | results,” were payments made not Jy, but only on account of, 
debts run on, to grant incessant renewals, or enslave the | those who profited by the results; and if you deviate so far 
family for long terms of years. The forest people are treated | from the principle of demand and supply as to get the re- 
as persons who possess, indeed, some foresight, but of a very | sources for your demand out of others than those who profit 
limited kind, who must, in fact, be compelled to deal for | directly by the supply, there is no reason in the world why, on 
terms during which they can remember and feel their pecuniary | adequate evidence of the necessity, you should not deviate still 
obligations, and the result, we take it, will be that while credit | further. And in fact, Mr. Lowe at once concedes to his cor- 
will still exist, credit in the form which is beyond the knowledge | respondents that when he insisted on teachers being paid rather 
of simple people, credit protected by long enduring mort-| through the demand of students for their services than by 
gages, will be abolished. The debtor can get into a scrape, | endowments, he was referring to the commoner departments 
but cannot quite enslave himself or ruin his family. It may | of teaching, where original investigation is not needed. He 
be said that such a law could not work, because the lender | quite concurred in the opinion that Chairs, such as those of 
would always lend £10 and take an agreement for £20, but | Political Economy, should be endowed, and given to men 
in the Sonthal Pergunnahs the Court would inquire into the | like the one adduced by the Owens College professors, 
transaction, and finding the law evaded, would decree none | Professor Stanley Jevons, who not only teach it well, but ex- 
but the original sum. Besides, the Sonthal is clever, though | tend the investigations proper to the science. But yet he 
not far-sighted, and the immediate and visible doubling of his | was not quite willing to give up, as regards ordinary teach- 
debt is just one of those transactions to which he is least likely | ing at least, the principle of ‘payment by results.” He 
to consent, and in which there can be least deception. The | claimed to be “an older freetrader than Mr. Cobden, and by 
pawnbrokers in England could do that as well as the money- | no means professed to assent to his views in all respects,”— 
lenders in Bengal, but as a matter of fact, the law, which is | which, as they had been quoted by his correspondents only as 
nearly the same, is strong enough to prevent that form of fraud. | justification for the endowments of professorial chairs in 
The decree, if put in force with sufficient speed, will, we | Owens College, implies, we suppose, some reserve of dis- 
believe, succeed in its objects, and is a very perfect illustra- | approbation towards that policy. 

tion of what we conceive to be the great merit of Indian| Nor do we doubt that to a considerable extent Mr. 
administrators, the bold and direct way in which they advance | Lowe’s doctrine is sound. It can hardly be questioned 
to their ends, regardless of difficulties which in Europe would | that, in Oxford and Cambridge at least, the endowments de- 
seem almost insuperable. Society in Sonthalistan was going | voted to the College staffs are excessive, and lead directly, 
to pieces because the tenure was bad, because “aristocratic ” | even after the improvements and concentrations of the last few 
rights were invaded—the Headmen being the Sonthal aristo- | years, to a very wasteful multiplication of teaching effort. 
cracy—and because the capitalists were too strong, and the| There can be no doubt that there is more security for 
Government therefore decrees that the tenure must be popu-| the educational efficiency of an endowment competed for 
larized, that the aristocracy must be restored, and that| by students who are going to enter upon their University 
capitalists must be less greedy, and carries its decrees into | course, and gained of course by the abler and more diligent of 
effective action. In Europe it would have doubted its rights, | them, than there is for the educational efficiency of an endow- 
-or hesitated as to possibilities, or dreaded misconception, but | ment attached to the office of an ordinary college tutor, who 
in India it has no time for apprehensive theoretical debate. | may be chosen for his learning rather than for his teaching 
Tt has not, in fact, to legislate, as jurists understand legisla- | power, and who may thereby be diverted into a pursuit for 


tion, so much as to give working orders for putting out a fire. | which he is completely unfitted ; for the former endowment is 
almost necessarily invested in real education, and is pretty 
certain to be attracted towards the best teachers rather than the 


MR. LOWE ON EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. | indifferent teachers, at least where the men are allowed, as they 
“TYVHE Times of Monday contained a correspondence be- | now so often are, and almost always would be if there were fewer 
tween Mr. Lowe and two eminent Professors of Owens | Officially paid teachers, to choose their own teachers so soon as 

- Gollege, Manchester, in which the Chancellor of the Ex- | they have any experience of the field of supply. This applies 
chequer was challenged to defend a remark made in his speech | almost without reservation to the really popular studies 
at Oxford and Cambridge, understanding by popular 


at the University of London some three weeks ago, to the | : ; nder > 
effect that money is much better spent for educational pur- | studies those which the examinations of the Univer- 
poses in providing able young men with the means of paying | sities make popular, and so far as they make them 
for their own teaching,—/.¢., in scholarships given after popular. We remember hearing a story of a most distin- 
examination to the best-qualified students,—than in directly | guished professor who had given notice of a course of divinity 
-endowing the tutorships themselves. Mr. Lowe's observation | lectures, which, as it was generally supposed, would “ count 
was that the best tutors will naturally get the most scholars, | towards the certificate required by the Bishop's examining chap- 
The Professor had inadvertently not publicly explained 


_and that, therefore, when the scholars are really earnestly in | lain. 
“search of good teaching, and are provided with the means to | that this ccurse was volunteered by himself, and was not one 


spay for it, they are sure to find out the good teachers for | of the regulation courses demanded by the Bishop's rules. 
themselves, while the practice of endowing the office of the | Candidate after candidate appeared in long succession to enter 
their names, but no sooner did the at first gratified Professor 


teacher tends to bring into it men often of little capacity z ; 
for teaching, even though they may have had much | drop that the course would not “ count,’ than each in turn 
for learning; and also to make them more or less | hastily withdrew with awkward apologies his notice of a wish to 
indifferent to their practical success, since their in- | attend, and the learned lecturer would certainly have been com- 
come does not depend on that success. In other words, | pletely unpaid “by results ” for this his own most special and 
according to his old principle when he was at the Board of | most carefully prepared course of lectures. Every one who knows 
Education, he would have teaching paid “according to results.” | not only Oxford and Cambridge, but University and King’s Col- 
On the other side, Professor Roscoe and Balfour Stewart | lege, London, and, as we now hear, Owens College, Man- 

hester, knows that the popularity of studies at such places 

















remark with great force that if you pay all teachers by results, | ¢ ; 
the teachers of the highest order of knowledge will not be | of education depends on the extent to which they con- 
paid at all, since there neither is nor can be a popular | tribute to the student's chance of a good or honourable degree. 
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Well, then, it follows of course that all studies the demand | and-State connection. Accordingly, the Rev. Dr. Rainy, the 
for which is not thus directly stimulated by the requirements | subtlest and craftiest of the lights that adorn the Free Kirk, 
of the University examinations, and therefore not thus popular, was set up to answer the champion of Establishments, and 
must be taught, if at all, by teachers paid in great part by, was rewarded by a presentation and a purse of sove- 
endowments. And as no one will doubt,—Mr. Lowe himself, |reigns from his co-religionaries, for the effective manner in 
we are sure, would not doubt,—that the intellectual character which they believed he had disposed of the Dean of West- 
of every great academical Institution will ultimately depend | minster. In the course of his lectures, the Scotch divine did 


on those who teach the highest branches of literature or not attempt to conceal that he and those with whom he acted 
science, and therefore the branches least “in demand,” it viewed Dean Stanley’s advent in Edinburgh as a challenge, 
will follow that no collegiate institution can really succeed | and that they were not averse to take up the glove which he 
without endowments for original and really great teachers of | had flung down to them. They would have been content, it 
the senior Classes, and of all the more refined and advanced | was alleged, to go on quietly, making no sign of an ostentatious 
departments of study. It is they who must determine the real | or demonstrative kind against the Scotch Establishment, if they 
repute of a University, and who must chiefly influence the had been let alone. Bat they must meet the Dean’s crusade 
policy and methods of the teachers beneath them in rank. It with acounter-crusade. He had proclaimed the most flagitious 
is they,—those unpaid by results,—who will really gain for| Erastianism, and what was even worse, had employed the 
every College its more enduring fame. State-Church connection as a weapon in favour of propagating 
But this distinction, of which, as we gather, Mr. Lowe/Broad-Churchism. It was evident that the future support of 
admits the force, between the highest teachers,—those who Establishments was to be associated with latitudinarianism in 
teach the teachers of future years, who give the method theology and Erastianism in Church government and discipline. 
and the tone to the average tutorial staff of an institution, and | There was no choice therefore but to take up the gauntlet the 
who must be chiefly paid, if fairly paid at all, out of endow-| Dean of Westminster had thrown down, and proceed to fight 
ments,—and that tutorial staff itself which may in general be | against all State Churches, and to begin with attacking the 
fairly paid “by results,” is too often not drawn strongly enough; | Church of Scotland, as lying nearest to them. 
and too often, again, drawn too strongly, or at least by much! It is in accordance with this policy that the Free Assembly 
too hard-and-fast a line. It is not drawn strongly enough ; for| has by an overwhelming majority passed an elaborate series 
the tutors and fellows of Oxford and Cambridge who do the | of Resolutions, declaring virtually that the Church of Scotland 
regulation teaching and coaching for the whole crowd of pass-| cannot be reformed so as to be made a true Christian Charch 
men and honours’-men, might very well be paid chiefly if not| while in its Established state. A Committee has been ap- 
altogether by results,—v.c., out of fees,—and a vast propor-/ pointed to watch over any efforts it may make to reform 
tion of the revenues which is now thrown away on paying for | itself, and to take steps to represent the views of the Free 
three-fold and four-fold classes, where one would do the work | Assembly “in proper quarters.” The meaning of this atti- 
as well, could be appropriated to promoting the education of the | tude cannot be understood, without explaining that at pre- 
very poorest class of deserving students, or to the endowment of | sent the National Church is anxiously endeavouring to popu- 
the higher and least popular Chairs which gain for the Univer- | larise itself by promoting the abolition of lay patronage, 
sity the distinction of pushing farther the limits of unremunera-| which cannot, of course, be done without the consent and 
tive investigation. On the other hand, this line between the | active co-operation of Parliament and the Crown. The ap- 
endowed and unendowed teachers, is often drawn by a much | pointment of the ministers of congregations by lay patrons 
too hard-and-fast line, Chairs which are unpopular in one| has always been a source of dissension and a root of bitter- 
academical generation, because the lectures delivered in them | ness in Scotland. The various bodies of seceders who at 
are not essential for degrees, become as popular as any in the | different times during the last two hundred years have hived 
next, when a new Board of Studies has changed the require- | off from the parent Kirk, have been moved to do so by the 
ments of the University, and demanded evidence of knowledge | curtailment of their liberties in not being permitted to select 
which was not demanded before. Consequently the practice | their own clergymen, or in having men intruded on them by 
of attaching large fixed incomes to particular Chairs, independ- | the patrons to whom they objected. This being the historical 
ently of those changeful causes which fill and empty class-| fact—whether reasonable or the reverse—the leaders of the 
rooms, is a very unsound one. It may be well to attach small | National Church initiated some years ago a movement for the 
incomes, which give a certain sense of independence, to the | abolition of patronage, or at least for its fundamental modifi- 
Chairs in all good academical institutions, but we are con-| cation, so as to give congregations an appreciable control over 
vinced that the bulk of the endowments should be kept applic- | the selection of their own ministers. The General Assembly 
able to varying objects, now to this Chair, now to that, at the | has by enormous majorities adopted the movement, and 
discretion of the governing body, so that the teachers of | stamped it with its approval. It is a movement doubtless of 
what ought to be large classes may always be thrown / pure expediency, and not of principle. It is believed that the 
chiefly on their own energies, while the professors of the more|Church would become much stronger if patronage were 
recondite branches, who necessarily lecture to small classes, | abolished, and that it might even attract back to the parent 
though those classes are the nurseries of future lecturers, should | fold the members of some of those communions which had 
be recompensed without relation to numerical results. The | been constituted by secessions from it. The policy of the agita- 
plan of attaching fixed endowments to specified Chairs alto- | tion cannot be doubted, we think, considering all the circum- 
gether independently of the amount of the varying academical | stances, and the threats of coming disestablishment that have 
demand for teaching of the special kind thus endowed, is a! so long been “in the air.” 
mischievous one. The new Natural Science Tripos at Cam-| But it was not to be expected that the sects formed by 
bridge and Natural Science School at Oxford, for instance, | secessions which had bought their freedom from State con- 
may in a very few years entirely revolutionize the demand for | trol and the evils of patronage with a great price, should look 
lectures on these subjects, and make tutorships which now | quietly on, and allow the Church they had left to become as 
obviously need a good salary to make them worth having at all, | free and popular as themselves. It would have been very 
some of the most completely self-dependent in these Universities. | Christian, no doubt, to do so, but it was not in accordance 
There is a great deal of truth in the positions both of Mr.| with our common human nature. The Free Church, especi- 
Lowe and of his Owens College correspondents. By combin- | ally, looked askance upon a scheme for strengthening its great 
ing the principles laid down on each side, we arrive, we/rival. It did so all the more, because it has its own scheme 


conceive, most nearly at the precise truth. for strengthening itself by a union with the other non-Estab- 
lished Presbyterian bodies. This scheme is of older date than 


the anti-patronage movement in its rival, going back 
A NEW ANTI-STATE-CHURCH CRUSADE. to 1863, or nine years ago. But the negotiations 

HE most significant result of the sittings of the Scotch|for union have not been all plain sailing. The 
General Assemblies, which were brought to a close this| United Presbyterians, who form the largest of the non- 
week, is a declaration of war on the part of the Free against, Established bodies next to the Frees themselves, have long 
the Established, National, or State Church. There have been| been theoretical Voluntaries, while the latter have been 
symptoms for some little time past that such a policy was in | theoretic State-Churchmen. In the course of the negotiations, 
contemplation, though it hardly seemed likely it would so soon | divisions and differences of opinion on this question made 
be put in practice. When Dean Stanley delivered his| themselves apparent in the Free Kirk, which split into a 
addresses in Edinburgh last winter on the Scottish Church, | majority and a minority, the former eager to forward union at 
his visit was regarded by the enemies of that Church as part | all hazards, the latter clinging to the constitutional principles 
of a regular plan of defence designed in the interest of Church- | of their Church, and latterly demanding the cessation of the 
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singleness of feeling,—Mr. James Gordon Bennett had undoubted 
humour of the grimmest order of dusty American realism, —was 


ance with the progress of time, for this year the minority | bis saying, at the great public funeral given to Mr. Raymond, 
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negotiations, as tending to a result inconsistent with these. | 
The majority does not grow in relative strength and import- | 





against union has been larger than ever. of the New York Times, “I should like to have such a 

It will thus be seen that a sort of crisis in the affairs of the | big funeral as this, to increase my circulation.” Indeed, it is not 
Free Kirk has arrived. There is even a danger that the pro- | easy to doubt that if, after death, Mr. Bennett had found himself 
ject of forming a powerful non-Established Presbyterian Church | amongst the lost, it would have been a strange alleviation of 
strong enough to attack the National Church with fair pro-/| his lot,—something more than a drop of water on his tongue, 


pects of success may be shipwrecked. The minority deny |—to be allowed to ‘rap out” the story of his troubles in the 
the competence of the majority to proceed to a union. 


Such | spiritual world to the Herald, and be assured that he had “ jn- 
a union as is contemplated would, they allege, traverse the | creased his circulation” by details of interest concerning his 
fundamental principles of the Church, and therefore, being| own damnation. While in this world certainly, if he had 
inconsistent with its constitution, cannot rightfully be carried seen any indications of Armageddon or the Millennium, or of a 
into effect by any majority whatsoever. And if it is forced | further revelation, he would have had “special correspondents” 
on, they not very dimly insinuate that they will appeal to the | out in all directions to report; (and it is hard to imagine, by 
Civil Courts to interpret the constitution, and declare which is | the way, how the birth of any great religion could have borne the 
in the right,—the property of the Church, of course, then | strain of being minutely reported for the Duily Telegraph and 
depending upon the result. It is in this state of matters that | the New York Herald). Yet Mr. James Gordon Bennett showed in 
the step is decided upon by the leaders of the majority of com- | his private life that it was really single devotion to his paper 
mencing an assault upon the National Church. When the| which made him fill it with all things, bad, good, or indifferent, 


latter proceeds to ask Parliament to co-operate with it in 
abolishing patronage, the Free and other Dissenters will inter- 
fere. They will resist any readjustment of the relations of 
Church and State that might give their rival a longer 
lease of life. And meanwhile they will agitate in order to 
bring about the disestablishment of the Church, as the only 
solution of the difficulties of the case acceptable to themselves. 
They count upon thereby exciting the combative instincts of 
their people, and giving rise to such enthusiasm as may end 
in success. For this purpose they will, in conjunction with 
their friends of the United Presbyterian body, employ their 
political influence—which is not small, as the experiences of 
1868 prove—to return candidates pledged to oppose the 
abolition of patronage in the Church of Scotland, and to vote 
for its disestablishment. They will do their utmost to arouse 
the odium theologicum, by representing the latitudinarian Estab- 


| which people wished to read. Individually, it is said on all sides 
|that his life was simple and sober almost to the point of 
| austerity. He lived with extreme abstemiousness, and had 
{no appetite for luxury. He had few friends except his 
|own subordinates, who had the most loyal faith in his 
| capacity and in his generosity to them. He had few wants 
and no private vices. The looseness of his paper was not 
due to any personal licentiousness, but to the cold observation that, 
at one time at least, indecency was the sort of commodity which 
the consumer demanded. As the public to which he appealed 
became larger, and consequently decenter,—for no large commu- 
nity is now licentious in taste,—the New York Ierald became 
decenter too. It was a mere barometer telling the external moral 
requisites of the average public which read it. Mr. Bennett had no 
prejudice one way or the other. He looked to his market. In the 
Civil War he turned from the cause of slavery to that of emanci- 











lishment as the enemy of all sound doctrine. And they will bai e ‘ ) 
have considerable success. The immediate issue does not | pation in a single night, because the mob made a demonstration 


depend upon the members elected by Scotland alone, else | against his office, and so convinced him that public opinion had 
there could be little doubt of the result. But what iscertain | gone round. He thought that a newspaper should supply not truth, 
is a struggle in Scotland of exceeding intensity, which will | but the facts, appearances of facts, rumours, scandals, plausible false- 
powerfully influence the political sentiment of the country, as | hoods, and opinions which the public liked to buy. He was less 
well as its ecclesiastical. |a man than a ‘slave of the lamp,” a news-brownie or news- 
demon. Inquisitive children have sometimes asked what ‘ the 
‘ko Sere SE Oars | slave of the ring” and “slave of the lamp” did, when Aladdin 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT. | was not employing their services. Probably, like Mr. Bennett, 
_ far the most successful of newspaper proprietors and editors | they were leading a very domestic, sober, commonplace sort of 
hitherto observable on this planet,—if circulation avd wealth | life, trusting for their little excitements to the moments when 
be the true measures of such success,—died on Saturday in New | Aladdin begun to rub. At all events, Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
York, when Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the architect of the didso. When the paper wanted him, he could achieve almost 
New York Herald, breathed his last. His last great ‘‘ enterprise,” | anything, legal or illegal. But outside his office he had little 
—as General Schenck, with true American euphemism, termed the | sympathy with men’s insatiable desires. ‘They entered into his 
operation of bribing some of the servants of the people or of the | mind only as the constituents of news. He had no interest in 
American Government to betray the ‘‘ confidential” correspond- | justifying or gratifying the desires which made the news, though 
ence between the American Minister here and the Secretary of | he gave himself up soul and body to gratifying the desire which 
State at Washington,—was exceedingly characteristic of the | craved the news. 
gigautic undertaking in which his success had been so remark-| Such a man is a very strange and in some respects a very 
able. The New York Herald, created in 1835, by Mr. Bennett's | alarming product of civilisation,—the more and not the less so, 
curious capacity for regarding the universe as a news-manu- | for the great gulf between his private tastes and habits and the 
factory, and mankind as a news-consuming species, had thriven | character of the newspaper he built up. If he had been a mere 
wonderfully on ‘ enterprise,”—in this sense of the term. very | embodiment of Appetite, who strove to make his newspaper the 
one knows how the New York Herald gained its reputation, | reflection of his own voracities, nobody could have been surprised, 


that at one time nothing was too gross or filthy, that at all times | but then no really successful newspaper could have been made by 
nothing was too false, so long as it was momentarily credible and | a man with a bias for news of one king rather than another. 


credited by newspaper-buying creatures of the English-speaking | His impartial indifference to the nature of his consumers’ tastes, 
races, for the columns of the Herald. The Daily News, in writing of —his unaffected desire to meet the average taste,—was really 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett, says that in the early day of the Herald | essential to make him the great collector of news he was. He could 
its editor twice made a very successful raid on the pockets of New | not have been a propagandist even of evil, and still made the 
York by giving notice that he would print a list, first of all the | Herald what it was. But this was precisely the startling point, 
solvent, then of all the insolvent firms in that city. Of course, on | that a man without a personal bias for evil (except so far as the 
both occasions, the doubtful Houses were willing to pay almost any | news-consumer liked evil) should have had no intellectual or moral 
sums to obtain the insertion of their names in the former list and | bias for good. He seemed to be a phenomenon in the intellectual 
their exclusion from the latter. Every one knows, again, how Mr. | world corresponding to that of which we have so many instances 
Bennett did not for a moment hesitate to treat himself as an entity | in the lower animal creation,—a mere self-acting pouch adapted 
absolutely subordinate to the appetite of the public for news, so | to annex as well as store miscellaneous statements of interest to 
long as he could be of any use to his paper: —‘‘ James Gordon Ben- | the public, evil or good, disgusting or fascinating, dangerous or 
nett horsewhipped by a woman! See Herald!” ‘James Gordon | safe. Whatever the curiosity of man could desire to know from day 
Bennett cowhided again!” are by this time perfectly classical | to day,—that, without the slightest preference cr aversion based 
illustrations of the utter subserviency of the man to his unlovely | upon its intrinsic character, he had the impulse to collect and 
work,—we might better say of that strange singleness of purpose | diffuse. The miscellaneous rumours of this flighty universe might 
which actually immersed and absorbed whatever soul he may have | almost have “ selected ” him as their mouth-piece. He had no more 
had in that work. A still more humorous illustration of the same | choice or reluctance in the matter than tho waves of sound or 
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light themselves in relation to what they are about to expose to| none is so separated from the general movement of foreign poli- 


view. Now it is perfectly intelligible how men sometimes preter | 
the evil to the good ; but how one who by his private life showed 
that he has no such bias should be able to redact all that occurred | 
without regard to anything on earth but ‘the demand’ for it, is | 
at first sight truly astounding. It is as if a man with a private | 
taste for sweetness and cleanliness should professionally recognise 
no distinction at all between rose-gardens and sewage outfalls, or | 
a musician who takes care to have good music at home should be | 
as heartily willing to play shrieking discords for others as the | 
finest harmonies ;—indeed, it is this and a great deal more ; for 
neither cleanly tastes nor pleasure in sweet sounds impose their 
authority imperatively on the soul as does the distinction between 
moral good and evil. 

But perhaps, after all, the real secret of our wonder is rather 
that this phenomenon is so exceedingly exceptional, so beyond 
measure rare. That such ‘slaves of the lamp’ would exist 
in almost every profession, would be probably the normal 
expectation of mere adherents of naturalism who hold that 
the moral nature is the creation of circumstances, and not 
set above circumstances to modify and control them. Why 
should not human nature be constantly and easily moulded 
so as to conform absolutely to all the conditions of the 
market in which men are to sell their wares? Whenever 
the man is utterly subordinated to the profession to which he 
devotes himself,—as Napoleon the man certainly was to his pro- 
fession of war, and Bennett the man certainly was to his pro- 
fession of news-collecting,—you have the prospect of enormous 
success, for in the general way, men’s moral scruples are most 
impeding to the elaboration of any great profession depend- 
ing chiefly on physical conditions. No greater advantage 
in the ‘conflict for existence,’ than the complete absence of 
scruple, if the intelligence be keen enough to recognise the 
limits imposed by the scruples of others, can exist. And the 
wonder to a mere adherent of naturalism really should be 
not that there is now and then an anomaly in whom pro- 
fessional instinct takes the place of moral law, but that there 
are so few cases in which moral law does not interfere habitually 
with professional instinct. Natural selection would give us in- 
numerable ‘slaves of the Jamp’ like James Gordon Bennett, 
innumerable men who are mere incarnated callings, instead of men 
following a calling, if the conscience were not divinely given to 
make ‘cowards of us all.’ ‘The peculiarity of James Gordon 
Bennett was that, though he had for himself a private moral taste, 
he had no notion apparently that it had anything more to do with 
his professional life, than a successful tea-dealer thinks that his 
own private dislike of tea has to do with his catering for the 
public taste in that article. One may almost hope that 
James Gordon Bennett was so “invincibly ignorant” of the 
responsility of a newspaper proprietor, that he was no more 
offending against his own sense of right when he filled his 
paper with indecent falsehoods of an exciting kind, than a man 
who erects a manure heap is offending against his own conscience 
in collecting the materials for a typhoid fever in the neighbourhood. 
If he was unaffected as a private man by the garbage he gave to the 
world, why should not everybody else have been unaffected by it too, 
except those who had the seeds of disease within themselves? The 
most pregnant reflection suggested by his life is, therefore, the | 








tics, or has so little intuition as to their drift, or is so likely to 
be governed by men without foreign knowledge, and none is quite 
so hard to serve well. ‘The ideal diplomastist for Great Britain 
must be a man of such qualifications that even to approach the 
character, as Lord Dalling certainly did, is to be a quite exceptional 
and exceedingly rare kind of man. A first-rate English diplo- 
matist must not only have all the qualifications required of a firat- 
rate Continental envoy, but a great many others besides. Like 
him, he must, in the first place, be the kind of man accept- 
able at Courts, for if he is not, if he cannot hold his place 


}in great society, if he has not that special tact which 


enables its possessor to catch a whisper as easily as a shout, 
to understand the character of a great person on very little 
evidence, to perceive the drift of a policy still undefined, ne 
will never get information, never be able to smooth difficulties, 
never exert that personal influence over the half-dozen minds 
which lead if they do not govern mankind which so often pre- 
vents complications. ‘The blunt plainness Mr. Cobden desired in 
diplomatists is excellent on great occasions, when you have a note 
in your pocket from the Foreign Secretary saying that Parlia- 
ment is quite in earnest, and that the point must be carried, even 
if it is necessary to risk war; but it is of very little value 
in the ordivary intercourse of diplomatic life, and no help 
at all towards getting information. ‘The diplomatist must, 
to be continuously effective,~ be, to use Lord Granville’s 
phrase, a “ great gentleman,” a necessity so strongly felt 
on the Continent that government after government in France, 
in Italy, and in Russia has employed a caste which is distrusted 
rather than lose the aid of manner. ‘The first Bonaparte, who 
knew his business, and who in the Army rather preferred new men 
—most of his favoured Marshals were of unusually low origin— 
always selected when he could cadets of the old houses for his 
diplomatic work. Even in the United States there has been for 
the same reason a distinct tendency to select envoys outside the 
‘* political,” that is, the very vulgar service of the State,—to 
secure, in fact, the only available kind of aristocrat, a man 
of exceptionally wide culture, or attainments, or standing 
within the Union, a Motley, or Bancroft, or Adams, rather than 
a mere politician. Nor can we recall a single instance of an ex- 
tremely successful diplomatist who was not also a gentleman, 
unless it be the one whose history has helped to mislead English 
opinion, Benjamin Franklin, and he succeeded only in business in 
which decision was of much more importance than tact. He was. 
a total failure in England, where his function was to inform and 
strengthen the party opposed to war ; and though he succeeded in 
France, he had only to secure an assistance it was good policy to 
give. 

Acceptability, however, though indispensable, is not the only 
qualification of an English diplomatist. Any “ great gentle- 
man” would be acceptable at any Court, but as Courts 
are ceasing to be all, and in some important States are 
very little, he must also be able to understand the nation 
to whom he is accredited, perhaps the last faculty which 
your mere aristocrat ever develops. It is of no use sending 
to Versailles or Washington a man to whom M. Thiers or General 
Grant will scarcely speak, but it is of nearly as little to send a man 
who is merely persona grata to either President. What is wanted 


great comparative rarity of the phenomenon he presented,—an | is a man who can perceive the governing tone, the main drift of 
embodied faculty with his manhood in strict subordination to it. | the nation with which he is dealing; who knows by a sort of in- 
And the great rarity of that phenomenon, —even in the New World | stinct its wishes, its opinion, its ways, and above all, its method of 
where it is perhaps less rare than anywhere else,—is surely the | getting the better of other people. Diplomatists, even when they 
most striking of all testimonies to the supernatural element in the | descend to no trickery, still uccupy the position of lawyers, 
nature of man. |that is, of men whose interest and whose duty it is to 
get the very best terms they can for their clients, and 
J stains a" to sacrifice in getting it just as little as they may. To 
THE IDEAL BRITISH DIPLOMATIST. know what will be your opponent’s “game,” his notion of 

\ JE wonder, of all who read the very spirited sketch of the | « address,” his idea of the nearest method to his end, is therefore 
late Lord Dalling which appeared in the Times of | of the highest value to the ideal diplomatist, and it is a knowledge 
Moaday, how many sympathised with the praise therein bestowed very rarely acquired. Lord Ripon evidently, for example, failed 
on the deceased diplomatist. We fancy very few. In all the in this only. He would have succeeded in Constantinople, 








public service of Great Britain, no class obtains so little regard or 


respect from the general body of the people as the higher Diplo- | 
matists. The notion that anybody can manage diplomacy, that | 
an Ambassador is only a glorified Queen’s Messenger ; that the | 
Foreign Office is served, but not aided, by its great agents ; that 
any man who knows languages will do for an Ambassador, is 


because his direct honesty would have been the exact quality to 
impress the Turk, whom, moreover, he would have suspected ; but 
he failed in Washington, because he did not recognise that all 
American politicians are, by profession or mental habit, lawyers, 
trained from boyhood to work within the limits of a paper consti- 
tution which they have to stretch by interpretations. He did not 





fixed in the ordinary British mind, constantly affects both see that the test of his Treaty would be its capacity of inter- 
discussion and votes in the British Parliament, and is perhaps of | pretation by men who have been “pleading” in the technical 
all political prejudices the one for which there is least foundation. | sense all their lives; that he could not be too precise, 
No country so needs good diplomatists as Great Britain, for| careful, and exhaustive; that he ought to prepare an “ under- 
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standing” like a conveyancer preparing an abstract of title | such circumstances a man requires the nicest knowledge not only 
to a disputed estate. Lord Dualling, when he was at Wash- | of English policy, but of English policy as affected by public 
ington, did perceive that, and not possessing the legal knowledge, | opinion at that moment, a knowledge which the ablest members, 
looked about for a substitute, and with really superb insight found | journalists, and writers—men who spend their lives in trying 
it in the practice of always using the words used by Americans in to acquire it —frequently fail to obtain. Even an experienced 
previous treaties, and consequently already interpreted. Iis oppo-| diplomatist may be utterly at fault, as on one occasion 
nents, being ‘‘ case” lawyers in grain, would not repudiate or modify | Mr. Odo Russell certainly was, and may make statements 
interpretations once laid down, and thus Lord Dalling gained at | or take steps which land him in the end only in humiliating re- 
a blow an instrument of incomparable value, a terminology about | tractations. He has to steer the ship straight with a perpetually 
which there could be no mistake. Utter faithlessness is now con- | chopping wind. Without a minute knowledge of home ideas he 
fined to the diplomacy of the East, or indeed of Pekin alone, but , must be paralysed, and yet how in exile is he, unless specially 
an acute perception of the limits of faithfulness is as valuable to | gifted, to acquire or to retain it? If he has it, as, for instance, 
the diplomatist as it ever was, and as those limits vary in every | Sir James Hudson always appeared to have it, all is well; but if 
country, it is especially hard to acquire. It would be the he has it, and has a thorough knowledge of political surveying, 
same in France or in England. All rulers of France at and has all the qualities which make a man acceptable at great 
all times have displayed a kind of faithful faithlessness, a dis- | Courts, and can impress his own convictions on a Cabinet, of 
position to be slippery on points, while strictly honest in the main, | which three-fourths of the members know nothing of foreign 
which must be intensely puzzling to a diplomatist, yet if he cannot | politics, he is a person of whom it is very fitting that memoirs 
form a general idea of what these points will be, a task requiring | should be carefully written. We at least in this country shall 
high political judgment, he is of very little use. For instance, | find ten good Cabinet Ministers for one diplomatist of the ideal 
Prince Bismarck, in arranging the Treaty of Paris, would be aware | British kind. 

that the sections about the indemnity would be fulfilled as exactly | ae 

by France as by England, that is to say, that France would either LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

pay or fight, but that if it were in human ingenuity to wriggle out -——_>— 

of the occupation clauses, M. Thiers would wriggle out of them. | HE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS AND THE SCOTTISH 
This perceptiveness is of still greater value when the object | MODERATES. 

is to secure an advantage without dictation, for without | [To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPEzCTATOR.”] 

it the most carefully laid plans will constantly go aury.|Srr,—As many of your readers may derive their impression of 
For example, it is quite useless to ask of a Russian Govern-| what I have said of the Church of Scotland rather from your kind 
ment, except after a war, terms which may exhibit it to its own | review than from my own volume, I venture to ask for permission 
subjects in a humiliating or even doubtful light; that was to rectify an error of fact into which my too friendly critic has 
the first mistake in the Black Sea affair. It is quite useless to inadvertently fallen. 

ask of Germany anything the Army will feel should not be con-| Te states that [ have “failed to realize the obdurate perfervid 
ceded, the point where the Macdonald business did mischief, and | tenacity of Scotch churchmanship,” and have “ igaored the intense 
where Napoleon so utterly missed his mark when, during the | belief of the Scotch people in their ecclesiastical independence,” 
negotiations on the Treaty of Prague, he asked tie restoration of | and he fortifies his complaint by an elaborate and touching appeal 
Diippel; and quite useless to ask of England anything limiting | to the sufferings of the Covenanters, the career of John Kuox, the 
the right of asylum, the source of a dozen diplomatic mis- | sacrifices of the Disruption, and the like,—all which he assumes 
anderstandings. The people will not have it, if diplomatists | that [ have either not known or omitted to mention. 

will, ‘The man who in many different countries can be trusted to} 1 entirely concur with him in thinking that such ignorance or 


perceive these things, who is certain not to ask impossibilities, | omission would be ‘‘ fatal” to the moral or historical value of any 


and not to be overreached, and at the same time not to give way, | book professing to treat of the ecclesiastical history of Scotland, 
and I therefore trust that he will not think me insensible to the 


and who remains all through the delicate negotiation acceptable, | 
is a very rare character, not to be bought, we can tell Mr. Ryland, | too flattering terms in which he has spoken of me, if I call his 
for the very little money it pleases us to give him. ‘There are not | attention to the fact that he has overlooked the second of my four 
half-a-dozen such men in the public service of any State, and they | lectures, which is almost entirely occupied in setting forth the 
cannot be overvalued. Wein England are lucky when we geta | history and traditions he supposes me to have ignored. 
man of that competence for dealing with the affairs of one country To repeat here all that I have said on this subject would be to 
or group of countries—Lord Stratford is the supreme instance of | transcribe the larger part of that lecture. A few headings of its 
that kind of man—and we probably have but one man in the! various paragraphs will perhaps suffice, these my readers may 
whole service who really rises to the ideal, though Lord Dalling was | verify if they care: — 
very nearly another, would have been another entirely if his} ‘I'he first feature which marks the Scottish religion of the 
intellect—we do not mean his temper—had been a trifle more | last three centuries is its stubborn independence. When James 
serene. He disliked people and peoples, which a diplomatist | VI. saw in London the daughter of John Knox,” &c. (p. 60), 
should never do. ‘The badge of the Church of Scotland (the Burning Bush) is as 
All these qualifications belong, of course, to Diplomatists from | true a type of Scotland’s inexpugnable defence of her ancient 
any country, and are so rare in any country, that whenever the liberties,” &c. (p. 62). “The early history of the Scottish 
Opposition to be mapped out is a little obscure—as, for instance, | Presbyterian Church has been one long struggle of dogged 
in the Vatican—foreign secretaries are frequently perplexed to | resistance to superior powers,” &c. (p. 62). ‘‘ It was magnificent 
find competent men, and their agents incessantly break down ; but | in the struggle of John Knox, &c. It was magnificent in the 
the British diplomatist needs another qualification still. He must | struggle of Andrew Melville, &c. . . . . It was magnificent in the 
thoroughly understand the policy of an employer—the British | fiery struggle of the Covenanters,” &c., &c. (p. 63). 
Government—who does not and cannot know definitely what his| ‘‘ There lives at the bottom of this tendency a virtue most highly 
own policyis. A servant of the Hohenzollern with full instructions | to be valued, &c., and that is the force of unyielding convic- 
knows precisely what his master wants, and how far he will go to | tion,” &c. (p. 64). ‘* All honour to Scottish Churchmen for the 
get it; but a servant of the Guelfs knows nothing whatever of all | stubbornness of their fight,” &c. (p. 65). 
that, and cannot learn it from any instructions. So powerlessisthe| ‘ The claims of spiritual independence have been raised within the 
British Government without popular support, and so uncertain is | Church of Scotland in a stronger form than in any community 
the popular mind on all questions of foreign policy, that—except | except that of Rome,” &c. (p. 69). ‘* This doctrine is a representa- 
in the single case of changes which affect India, changes about | tion, greatly distorted, of a noble truth,” &c. (p. 69). ‘There was 
which the people are determined, and Government therefore is often | no other country in the world where so noble a testimony could 
brusquely frank—no Ambassador and no Foreign Secretary can | have been borne [as that of the Disruption] to the sacredness 
definitely know his own mind, except from day to day. Till war | of scrupulous consciences. But it is no less true,” &c. (p. 75), 
is almost declared, no envoy can know how far he may press his | ‘‘ This has been the source at which some of the noblest and finest 
points, whether he can menace, whether he may not at the last | spirits of the Scottish Church have been fed,” &c.,—‘‘ the rough 
moment suffer what is to him the grievous humiliation of a repu- | husk within which lies hid the Divine Fire of Scotland's Burning 

















diation from home. For Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to promise | Bush” (p. 80), ** the tombs of the Covenanters,” &c. (p. 81). ** In 
that in certain eventualities he would summon the fleet was held, | no other Protestant countries has such genuine veneration gathered 
and justly held, to be an act in a British diplomatist of wholly | round the graves of martyrs,” &c. (p. 82). ‘* This fervid atmo- 
exceptional audacity, and but that it succeeded, even Lord | sphere,” &c. (p. 87). ‘The pathetic appeal of the venerable 
Stratford might not have been sustained. ‘To act at all under! minister in the Convocation which preceded the Disruption,” &c. 
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Kp. 92). * The perfervidum (or ‘ prefervidum’ ingenium scotorum,” 
&c. (p. 97). 

I trust that these indications of sentences, which fill more than 
thirty pages, will show that I had neither “‘ ignored” nor “ failed 
to realise the obdurate, perfervid tenacity,” or ‘* the intense belief 
in their ecclesiastical independence,” as most vital characteristics, 
partly for good and partly for evil, in the Scottish character. — 
Iam, Sir, &c., A. P. STANLEY. 


P.S.—Of the other charge which my kind panegyrist makes (as it 
relates to a matter of opinion, and not of fact) it is perhaps need- 
less to speak. It relates to my effort to vindicate the Scottish 
Church against Mr. Buckle, by poizting out the intellectual 
eminence of the Scottish clergy of the last century. But when 
he proceeds to add that the Moderates, whose various qualities I 
endeavoured to set forth, are ‘‘a reproach and cause of sorrow 
to all Scotchmen who love the name of Christ, and revere their 
own past history,” it may perhaps not be irrelevant to repeat 
the terms in which the leaders of the Moderates are described by 
Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, who will hardly be counted as in- 
different either to Christianity or Scottish history :—“‘ God grant that 
while their memory is yet fresh in the mind the men who fill their 
places in the world may catch a portion of their spirit! God 
grant that while they, like Elijah of old, may seem to be dropping 
their mantle on the earth, their spirit also, like that of the prophet, 
may yet remain to bless the children of men !” (‘ Life of Erskine,” 
p. 481.) 





UNSECTARIAN EDUCATION. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPsOTATOR.”] 
‘rr,—The key to the discrimination between sectarian and 
unsectarian instruction appears to me to consist in the power of 
discrimination between explaining the Bible on the one hand, and 
drawing sectarian inferences from the Bible on the other. I 
temember hearing a clergyman speak of the words of our Lord, 
**Suffer little children to come unto me,” and ask how it would 
do for a teacher in « rate-supported school, with a number of 
Baptists in his class, to deduce from this passage the necessity of 
‘infant baptism. The answer, of course, is that it would not do 
at all; the teacher would have to be summarily removed. But 
such an inference is not in the least degree necessary for the 
explanation of the passage. 

I do not think that any statesman, nor even a second Dr. 
Arnold, could at once give ‘‘ W.” the ‘definite platform ” that 
‘ae desires to find mid-way between secularism and denomination- 
‘alism. 
of the people. We cannot at present do anything more defiuite 
than forbid the teaching of denominational formularies, whether 
‘in letter or inspirit. I have hopes that, unless the present arrange- 
ment is subverted before it has had time to be fairly tried, there 
‘will issue from it a “ platform ” such as ‘* W.” desires. 

Meantime, while our platform is shaping itself, it is of the 
highest importance that the attempts of teachers in this direction 
should be freely compared and discussed. All sorts of dangers 
threaten the development of unsectarian teaching ; but among them 
all perhaps the most serious is the ‘** historical aspect ” of the Bible. 
Look through the Oxford Local Examination Papers, both for 
‘Seniors and Juniors (the Cambridge Papers are bad, but not so 
bad), and you will find almost all the questions on the Uld ‘Testa- 
ment polluted, I can use no other word, by this ‘ historical 
aspect.” ‘There is scarcely the slightest recognition of the fact 
that in the Old Testament God reveals Himself by gradual stages 
to men, scarcely the slightest attempt to elicit the pupils’ know- 
ledge of the revelation thus manifested. I have used the word 
*¢ historical,” but even that word is degraded by being applied to 
such questions (I am quoting from the Oxford papers) as these— 

‘* Who ‘scrabbled at the gate?’”’ 

***T am in a great strait.’ Who said this? ” 

** Account for the lameness of Saul’s grandson ?” 

What should we think of an examiner in English history who was 
‘content to ask such questions as ‘‘ Who burned the cakes ?” ‘* Who 
said ‘I think foul scorn’?” or, “ Account for the supposed 
blindness of the eldest son of William the Conqueror ”? 

I wish to protest against this degradation of what is both 
history and revelation, and to lay down this rule for examiners, 
that no examination in any book of the Bible can be considered 

Satisfactory unless it tests the pupil’s knowledge of the Book 
considered as illustrating the development of a national history and 
of a divine revelation. One of my chief hopes for the develop- 
ment of a really spiritual teaching in Rate-supported Schools is 
founded on the emancipation of the religious instruction of such 
Schools from examiners. 


It must be the out-growth of the rapidly changing spirit | 


Young children cannot easily understand progressive morality 
or progressive national history, and it will therefore follow that, 
except in the way of extracted isolated tales and psalms, the Old 
Testament is not adapted for the very young. The study of the 
life of Christ, bringing home to the child’s heart the truth that 
| God is indeed “our Father,” is more intelligible and useful than 
| it is possible to make any spiritual study of the Old ‘Testament. 

Here I find myself in opposition to some who value the Bible, in 
a school, chiefly as ‘‘a course of eloquence and poetry,” and who 
for this reason naturally prefer the Old Testament to the New as 
an educational instrument. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in the preface 
| to his “ Bible-reading for Schools,” says, ‘‘ The Bible's application 
| and edification belong to the Church, its literary and historical 

substance to the school.” No doubt, if by ‘‘ application ” is meant 
| the attempt to find in the ‘‘ fair colours and sapphires” of Isaiah 
a prophecy and authorisation of the sumptuosities of the Church of 
Rome,” such application of the Bible decidedly does not belong to 
schools. But if ‘‘ application” includes, as it surely should in 
clude, the application of the precepts of the Bible to modern life, 
then I am at a loss to see how or why we schoolmasters should be 
shut out from the application of the Bible. How or why the 
Bible’s ‘‘ edification ” is to be excluded from schools Mr. Arnold 
does not attempt to explain, and I cannot even conceive. 

Throughout his preface Mr. Arnold speaks of the Bible asa part 
of ‘‘ letters,” as the pupil's “* contact with poetry and philosophy.” 
The study of it is to end, not in revealing to us somewhat more of 
God, but in “giving us a hold upon the history of the human 
spirit.” This system begins by treating the Oid Testament as an 
Iliad, and it will prepare the way for treating the New Testament 
as an Odyssey.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwin A. ABBOTT. 








THE IRISH JUDGES. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Any reader of the article in the Spectator of Saturday last, 
headed ‘‘ The Irish Judges” would suppose from the extract you 
have given of my evidence that I threw down Patrick Butler's 
house in which he resided because he had voted for Captain 
Nolan, contrary to my wishes. You omitted to give the other 
part of my evidence, when I swore that the house was mine, was 
never Butler’s, but used by bim occasionally to thrash corn in, 
and always by my permission. ‘Iwo witnesses swore I always had 
| possession of the house, and that they oftentimes heard Butler 
‘ask my leave to thrash his corn in it. Neither Butler 
‘nor any of his family ever lived for one day in the house. 
| After hearing the evidence, the judge said [ had a perfect 
‘legal right to throw down the house. It was not thrown 
down on Good Friday, but on Saturday, the 29th of March. 
When writing the letter which you quote, I meant to say that if 
my tenants did not oblige me,I would not oblige them, but 
neither before the petition nor since have I in any way shown to 
them any anger or disappointment in their having followed the 
direct commands of their priest, rather than the request of their 
landlord, who during his life has always assisted them in every 
way in his power, and it is only he who knows the Irish peasant 
who knows the many ways they crave assistance. 

Butler was my herd, as well as my tenant. As my servant, I 
have dismissed him, as my tenant he continues the same as ever, 
and has not, nor shall not, meet with any severity from me. 

In simple justice, I must request your insertion of this letter in 
your next publication.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Geo. Lyncu-STaunTon. 

[We had not the slightest intention of giving the impression 
referred to by our correspondent, and condensed his evidence 
solely for the sake of brevity. ‘The main point on which his 
evidence turned had no reference to the barn, and that he en- 
deavoured to exert the most direct and powerful influence on 
Butler's political vote and that of his other tenants his own letter 
admits. We have censured the priests as strongly as we censure 
the landowners for these discreditable transactions.—Ep. Spectator.} 

















THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As I have more than once advocated in the Times and elge- 
where the permissive policy, as to the Athanasian Creed, which 
you condemn in your last issue, perhaps you will allow me a few 
words in reply. 

Of course such a policy is urged only as a compromise, as the 
least of three evils: you must either command it, forbid it, or leave 
it optional. You say, by making the recital optional we shall 
divide the clergy into two classes of ‘‘ damnatory " and “ undamna- 
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tory.” But, I ask, do not such divisions exist already? The | (see 2nd Peter, iii., 4, and 2nd Thess., ii., 2-3).” And he adds 
Creed is read and not read in different churches, and the distinc- lina note, ‘* The genuineness of these two Epistles is doubted by 


tion is all the more invidious when one side can accuse the other 
of breaking the written law. Leave it optional, and at first there 
might be some grievance felt in certain places, but by degrees it 
‘would be toned down and melt away ; there are Psalmsand Collects 
which are optional, though they indicate no doctrinal opposition. 
The Apostles’ Creed might in the same way be used by many clergy 
instead of the Athanasian, without forcing doctrinal reasons to the 
front. There is thesame objection to forbidding as to compelling. Re- 
member ‘‘ we are appealing to Cesar ;” no one, I think, can possibly 
look for any helpin the matter from Convocation ; what we hope to 
get is a brief Act of Parliament. Now, is it conceivable that such 
an Act should be passed in a prohibitory sense, without alienating 
the whole body of the High Church clergy, and stimulating them 
to defiance? Ifor one should regret such a result exceedingly, 
not to say that such an opposition would probably be too strong 
to allow the measure to pass. 

I venture also to think you treat the matter too exclusively 
from a layman’s point of view. The grievance of the clergy and 
laity stands on a different footing. At worst a layman may re- 
main silent, or sit down, or leave the church, or not come, or go 
elsewhere ; whilst you perhaps hardly know the number of clergy 
who on the appointed mornings are dragged this way and that 
way in conscience whilst deciding to read or leave unread; and 
not so much from doubt about the Creed itself, as from anxiety 
for its effect on their flock. They may take the words in a higher 
sense, more real or less real (as you please), but for their congre- 
gations they know that there are sentences in the Creed which 
bear to many a sense horrible as the shadow of paganism, which 
they from the pulpit are powerless to dispel without seeming 
merely to explain words away. 

Suffer me to add, that your analogy of the Burial Service is not 
to the point ; it would be monstrous to leave an option to the priest 
to read it or not as he pleased over each person. But there is 
nothing personal in the Athanasian Creed by which the minister 
could indicate who come under its censures. 

Perhaps I may mention in conclusion, just as an index of Church 
feeling on this matter, that I was myself present at a ruridecanal 
meeting, held last Tuesday, at which this question was submitted 
for discussion. The meeting was held under the Bishop's sanction, 
and consisted only of the clergy and certain elected laymen (being 
all communicants of the Church of England) throughout the 
rural deanery, and yet by a large majority, nearly two to one, 
a vote was carried urging that the Creed be made optional. 

Surely all liberal Churchmen ought to combine, and combine on 
the broadest principle —with the greatest respect, too, and tender- 
ness for the feelings of their opponents—if we are to see this great 
stumbling-block removed in our day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Berkey, Vicar of Navestock. 

(We must admit that there is much force in our correspondent’s 
letter,—especially the part of it relating to the perplexity of the 





clergy. We are disposed to withdraw our criticism.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 
MR. VOYSEY AND THE EPISTLE TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—In justice to a teacher from many of whose opinions I 
differ widely, I would observe that your reviewer, in supposing 
Mr. Voysey to have no other ground for ascribing the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians to a time when men began to be disappointed at 
the delay in the expected coming of Christ, than their position in 
the subsequent collections of St. Paul’s Epistles, has overlooked 
the fact that the Pauline authorship of the second Epistle has 
been contested by more than one eminent critic, and that the late 
C. F. Bauer, whose learning no one disputes, assigns both epistles 
to an age subsequent to St. Paul’s death, on grounds which, 
though I agree with De Witte in thinking them insufficient, are 
far from deserving a contemptuous rejection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
mB. V. 2. 

[Our reviewer did not overlook the fact, which, indeed, is 
mentioned by Mr. Voysey. Of course it has nothing whatever 
to do with the question. Mr. Voysey’s argument is this (he is 
speaking of Matt. xxiv., 29-35) :—** If words have any meaning 
at all, these words show that Jesus was mistaken in his prediction 
[the prediction of his return]...... But this involves the 
error of the Apostles and the early Church, who all firmly 
believed that Christ would come again in the lifetime of some 
of them, and who accepted his words literally. ..... The later 


Epistles show signs of the disappointment of this expectation 


some critics.” This means, what is of course perfectly obvious, 
that if the Epistles are not genuine they drop out of the argument 
altogether. Mr. Voysey appears to think the 2nd Thessalonians 
genuine, and builds his argument (modified by the critical doubt 
mentioned) on the supposition that it was written late in St. 
Paul’s life, whereas, if it was written by St. l’aul at all, it must. 
have been written early.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. HOTTEN’S EDITION OF “MARK TWAIN.” 

(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—At the suggestion of a correspondent, you state in your last: 
number that I have published some sketches as the production of 
‘¢ Mark Twain” which in reality are not his, but somebody else’s ; 
and you further say that a new gathering of Sketches, ** revised” 
and selected by the author, is about to appear in London, from 
another publishing house. 

Perhaps you will permit me to reply to these statements ? 

In the first place, I may remark that nothing has been issued 
here by me as *“ Mark Twain’s” which has not already been pub- 
lished in the United States or elsewhere under this signature, or 
under that of ‘‘ Carl Byng,” another nom de plume of the same 
author. True it is, that Mrs. John Wood, the American actress, 
published in her ‘‘ Bill of the Play” a story entitled ‘* Vengeance, 
by Mark Twain,” but directly the editor of Cuassell’s Magazine 
announced himself as the author I withdrew it from my collection. 

2. I would state that so far from the new gathering of ‘“‘ Mark 
Twain's Sketches,” just issued by Messrs. George Routledge and 
Sons, being ‘‘ revised and collected by the author,” the work con- 
sists simply of my own revised editions transposed,—in fact, my — 
little books seem to have been sent to some one in New York 
who has returned the ‘‘Sketches” intact, but with the arrangemen 
a little altered, and the stories in the “‘Jumping Frog” volum 
sorted in to give the appearance of a fresh collection. That th 
author, Mr. Samuel L. Clemens, has done this one cannot ver: 
well believe, as he would not be likely to adopt a London version. 
of his ‘** Sketches,” and call it his own; it is not reasonable to 
suppose he would do anything of the kind. 

Amongst other fugitive pieces I culled was one from a Phila- 
delphia paper, a most amusing but—as I took the liberty of 
thinking—rather strongly-worded article entitled ‘‘ Journalism in. 
Tennessee,” and finding that the fun was just as good with 
certain forcible expressions left out, I weeded it of such phrases 
as “not stop to chew a lie,” ‘‘bumming his board,” “ hell- 
spawned miscreant,” “ teaming animated tank of mendacity, gin,. 
and profanity,”—I say I weeded out these and many other forcible: 
expressions—and what is strange is that precisely these omissions, 
with other alterations, occur in this new and so-called ‘ revised 
collection of Mark Twain’s Sketches”! ‘There were some 
paragraphs, too, that I had collected as by ‘‘ Mark Twain,” and. 
to these I affixed headings which I thought sufficiently appro- 
priate. Precisely these headings now appear in the new collec- 
tion advertised as having been ‘‘ revised” by the author. For 
instance, a trifle headed ‘‘The ‘Present’ Nuisance,” I thought 
would be better explained if called ‘‘‘The Poor Editor.” This 
latter heading is given to the article in the new edition issued as 
‘*revised by the author.” 

The same punctuation, the same italics, the same omission of 
unnecessary lines adopted in my edition, all will be found in this 
new edition said to be ‘‘ revised by the author.”—I am, &c., 

Piccadilly, June 5, 1872. JoHN CAMDEN Hortren. 

[All we can say is, that we have ourselves seen marked as. 
‘‘ spurious” in what is alleged to be, and we believe to be, Mark 
Twain’s own writing, one of the Essays in Mr. Hotten’s edition, 
and that we are told there are four or five more marked in the 
same way ; and that we know on the same authority (Mark Twain’s 
own handwriting) that Messrs. Routledge’s edition is revised 
by himself, and that he has received some payment for it from the 
publishers.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THREE CENTURIES OF MODERN HISTORY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I do not feel sure that I am justified in addressing you, but 
I hope you will excuse me for doing so, since I am desirous to 
stand well with the critics in your paper, which, as a general rale, 
contains, I think, better criticiem on literary works than any other 
London paper; and therefore I hope you will allow me to say 
that in the sentence of my book (“Three Centuries of Modern 





History ”) of which the writer of the notice complains, the word 
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4¢whom,” in which the difficulty lies, is a misprint for “‘ where.” 
The reviewer calls it a “ labyrinth of anacolutha;” it seems to me 
that the misprint has made the sentence unintelligible altogether. 

The errata in the book are so numerous, I am sorry to say 
(though I corrected scores, if not hundreds), that I have had a 
fresh slip of errata published, of which I beg permission to enclose 
you a copy.--I am, Sir, &c., 








Notting Hill, Belfast, June 5, 1872. C. D. Yonae. 
POETRY. 
——~»—— 
THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
BY A MODERN. 


Hence, loathed Melody, 
Thou apish semblance of articulate sound, 
The world hath done with thee ; 
No more shall fingers weave thy voluble round, 
Jigging Sebastian ; hence, ye shadowy forms, 
Ye dilettante swarms, 
Handel or Haydn, powerful erst, 
In man’s fond infancy, 
Now on the tranced elements hath burst 
The music of the true, the undefiled, 

‘Ye snare no more men’s hearts by sugared art beguiled. 
Hence, ye cobweb spinners, hence ; 
Fancy yields to conquering sense : — 
See! the great Tanhiiuser comes, 
Cymbals clash, sound kettledrums, 

Now the pipe, the clarion brays, 
Vocal in Tanbiiuser’s praise. 
Scion he of giant brood, 
Nursling of the savage wood, 
Playmate of the shaggy bear, 
Nature’s sole interpreter. 

Ears he hath for the hidden cry 
Of the wild wind sweeping by, 
Skill to phrase in rugged tones 
What old Ocean hoarsely moans. 


Yield, ye sour-lipped critics, yield, 
See, Tanbiiuser storms the field ; 
Cease, ah! cease your droning hum, 
Tweedle-dee and Tweedle-dum. 
With your routed legions flee, 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. 

Fly, Mozart, Beethoven, fly, 

Vain your linkéd panoply,— 

The sweet web of golden mail, 
‘Crushed beneath the hero’s flail. 
Music, heavenly maid, is born, 

Not that false siren, who hath shorn 
The locks from many a champion’s head 
On her lap of dalliance spread, 

Which such fell enchantment wrought 
That their manhood they forgot, 
Babbled weak and soulless trash, 
Sentimental balderdash, 

Lisped in pretty mincing measures 
Gilded pinchbeck, tinsel treasures, 
And the rapturous world was tickled 
By the dulcet tones that trickled 
From a lorn lute amorously ; 

Or paled, as tuned to loftiest key, 

In measured march of awful sound 
Thunder-music shook the ground. 


Slavish fiddlers of old time 
Toiling at a painful rhyme, 
Fain to cozen the nice ear 
With a puling tune, and tear 
Sense from sentiment apart, 
So you could but touch the heart. 
Pshaw! mere study of effect, 
That ne’er could reach the intellect. 
We can bid each passion thrill 
‘On a note, and pass at will 
From grave to gay, from hot to cold, 
In convolutions manifold. 
Rhythmical our movement flows, 
Slow the varied fabric grows, 


Of fantastic shape and style, 
Mazy as a Gothic pile, 

With pepper-boxes here and there, 
And crawlings of a random stair. 
No dull classic Parthenon, 

With formal pillars of cold stone. 


Not such a temple will we build 
To honour him, whose song hath filled 
Our rapt spirit with new delight ; 
Hail, Baireuth! the favoured site 
Of our palace, whence shall flow 
Streams of rhythmic sense that glow 
With clear metallic lava-heat, 
And shrivel the flaunting vines that meet 
Its solid force with wantoning 
Of tendrils in the buxom spring. 


Earth shall soon forget her youth, 
And the dreams she dreamed were truth 
Fade before the critic’s glass. 

Our poor fathers! let them pass 

With a mild and patient smile ; 

Their day is o’er ;—their whims beguile 
Our trained intellect no more. 

Burn, moderns, burn the hivéd store 
Of old experience, musty grown, 
Doddered eld with eyes of stone, 

Bid Fancy loose each drivelling thrall 
And common sense be all in all. 








BOOKS. 


—_— 

THE STORY OF CAPTAIN BUTLER’'S EXPEDITION.* 
Tue details of the last Red River Expedition are singularly inter- 
esting, even in the dry official form in which they are found in the 
blue-books. An irrepressibly romantic element exists in them, not 
to be extirpated by figures or tables, by commissariat reports, or 
the particulars of transport contracts. The fact that the “ Expedi- 
tion ” did brave deeds, exhibited immense endurance, preserved ad- 
mirable discipline, and saw many strange sights in the wild country 
beyond the great lakes, individualises the members of it, and lends 
to the narrative a vivid attraction. Captain Butler's brief official 
report, contained in the Appendix to the Blue-book presented to 
the Houses last year, was of a nature to make all appreciative 
readers of works of travel ardently desire a fuller narrative of his 
own extraordinary journey. He accomplished two missions, the 
first undertaken in the interest of the military expedition which 
summarily suppressed M. Riel and his adherents, and the second, 
undertaken for the purpose of conveying medical aid to the pes- 
tilence-stricken Indian tribes, and of investigating the condition 
and prospects of law and order in the vast country watered by 
the Saskatchawan and bounded by the Rocky Mountains. 

The Great Lone Land has come to fulfil that desire, by giving 
to its readers the best work on those vast awe-inspiring regions of 
the earth which has yet been written, and a narrative of personal 
adventure in which the literary style does justice to the interest, 
the romance, and the strangeness of the incidents. The tone of 
this book is altogether delightful and refreshing, especially when 
it is contrasted with certain of its predecessors,—with a book like 
Lord Milton's, which seems to have been written to prove how 
completely devoid of reverence, sympathy, and association the 
human mind may be, how utterly unresponsive to the most 
solemn appeal of nature or of humanity; or a book like 
The Earl and the Doctor, in which sensuousness is carefully 
presented, with lavish decoration of fun and fancy, as the 
choicest product of travel in the fairest regions of the earth, 
To the narration of the task which he accomplished with suc- 
cess and distinction, Captain Butler brings scientific and practical 
knowledge, large sympathy with the native population of the 
great wastes of the West, an intense love of nature, a true artistic 
sense of beauty, the faith of a Christian, a soldier's strict sense of 
duty, a sportsman’s craft and courage, a poetic and enthusiastic 
mind, and a keen, happy humour, which, while it keeps dryness 
and dullness as far from his pages as egotism, while it never blunts 
his feelings or obscures his picture, lights up his style, aud sparkles 
through his book in characteristic allusions and anecdotes. How- 
ever brief his stay at any place, or his contact with any people, he 


Travel and Adventure in the North-West of 





* The Great Lone Land: a Narrative o 





i in W. E. Butler, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Historical Events. Con- 
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sees the leading features, he catches the distinctive points of 
both, he never misses a suggestion, an association, or a bit of 
picturesqueness. 

He gives an interesting and accurate account of the condition 
and prospects of the fur trade, and of the constitution and adminis- 
tration of ‘The Company ;” also of the general resources and 
prospective development of the country. Some of the best Yankee 
stories that have ever been told are to be found in: his pages, while 
he is within the States, and he is not less happy in his illustrations 
of the wild life and the wild companions far beyond them, from 
his description of the plague of mosquitos on the prairies of 
Dakota, to his description of his arrival at the Mountain House at 
the foot of ‘The Bridge of the World.” No traveller ever 
made less of the hardship, labour, and privation of a journey ; but 
the mere record of the distances, the mere following of the track 
upon the map, with recollection of the means and appliances of 
this awful solitary travel, reveal a strange story of courage, endur- 
ance, and suffering, in a service into which Captain Butler 
volunteered. He is much more anxious to put forward the 
picturesque side of his adventures than to dwell on their danger 
and grimness, in his very clear and interesting account of the 
origin, cause, progress, and suppression of the Red River difficulty ; 
a quarrel which is only rescued from obscurity by the literature it 
has produced, but in which our troops did much severe duty 
nobly. There was, however, constant danger, and grimness, and 
solitariness, and they increased with every day’s advance into the 
western wastes, along the great rivers, across the great lakes, 
through the great prairies, from the moment when, emerging from 
the sedges of the Red River, the traveller’s canoe shot into Lake’ 
Winnipeg, to that at which he reached the extremity of the hunt- 
ing-grounds of the great tribe of the Blackfeet. ‘The danger, the 
grimness, and the solitariness grew when he made that wide sweep 
to the north-west on his return journey, performed by means of the 
famous Esquimaux dogs, which showed him the desolation of 
Cedar Lake and Moose Lake, the still grandeur of the pine 
forests, and the clustering islands of the inland sea, which was 
once ten times as vast as it is at present. He is enthusiastic about 
the lakes and rivers, especially Winnipeg, which he holds to be 
unrivalled for grandeur, and which the red men love with a 
mysterious, passionate worship. One of the most striking and 
charming characteristics of this book is the writer’s comprehension, 
his study of the Indians. He does not idealise them, he does not 
do any “ tall talking” about them; but he writes with apprecia- 
tion of their love of freedom, their many fine qualities, and with 
righteous indignation of the wholesale cruelty and treachery with 
which the white man has treated them, of which he tells many 
brief, shocking stories. Here is one :— 

“ From southernmost Texas to most northern Montana there is but one 
universal remedy for Indian difficulty,—kill him. Let no man tell me 
such is not the case. I answer, I have heard it hundreds of times. 
* Never trust a redskin unless he be dead.’ ‘Kill every buffalo you see,’ 
said a Yankee colonel to me one day in Nebraska; ‘every buffalo is an 
Indian gone.’ Listen to this ‘cute feat of a Montana trader. A store- 
keeper in Helena city had some sugar stolen from him. He poisoned 
the sugar next night, and left his door open. In the morning six Indians 
were found dead outside the town. There are other examples worse 
than that, but they are too revolting to tell. I suppose they have found 
record somewhere else, if not in this world, and will speak in due time.” 

Captain Butler had a large experience of the “‘ braves” of many 
nations, his dangerous missions were performed with their help, 
they were his sole companions, he saw them in their camps 
and their wigwams, in their canoes and on the war path, and he 
records no act of treachery, no breach of faith, but much terrible 
suffering and toil. Some of his experiences are exceedingly droll, 
but the most are sad, sombre, like the country, and tinged with 
the solemn romance that harmonises with the great solitudes, with 
the pines, the snow plains, and the mighty waters. On the 


shore of Pine Island Lake, travelling with his dog-train, the author | 


came to an Indian birch lodge. It was before sunrise, and they 
stopped the dogs, and went to the wigwam to warm their fingers. 
“ Within sat a very old Indian, and two or three women and children. 


extinct everywhere except upon the trackless, sandy plains of the 
north-western desert ; the terrible rides, in which nearly twelve: 
hundred miles were accomplished in twenty-seven days, where 
the air was thick with snow and the cold was utterly 
merciless, where unknown rivers strewn with huge masses 
of ice crossed the track, and hours of exhausting labour 
only enabled man and beast to cross in deadly peril: or the- 
awful solitude traversed by the dog trains, far beyond civilised 
man, he has always a kindly word, always a brotherly heart for 
the Indian. The limits of a review make themselves severely felt 
in this case; there is so much of interest that we cannot discuss, so 
much of beauty that we cannot analyse, so much of valuable in- 
formation admirably arranged which we cannot even indicate. No- 
book of travel has ever more successfully appealed to the imagi- 
nation, and, while it contains most painful details, while the- 
author’s mission brought him into scenes of suffering, sickness, 
destitution, and isolation, whose sadness and misery admit of no 
alleviation, and which he records with all the solemnity they fitly 
inspired, the impression made by the book is the reverse of de- 
pressing. ‘There is the truest love of nature in it, it bears con- 
stant traces of a reverent and cultivated mind, of a vivid 
and poetical imagination, and its tone is manly and modest, 
kindly to man and beast. The author excels in those generalisa- 
tions which render narratives of travel doubly interesting because- 
of their comprehensiveness and their comparison. In dealing 
with great distances, with the huge solitudes whose very names 
are unknown to us, he is careful to compute them by a kind 
of illustrative measurement that renders them intelligible, to- 
supply us with hints for the comparative study of his map, 
which make it a picture as well. Not a chapter can be charged: 
with being merely dry detail, and yet there is no vagueness ;. 
the reader is conducted from point to point of this marvel- 
lous journey with perfect accuracy, but there is no tedium. 
by the way; and when the author halts awhile, and standing 
aside from the track, tells the story of the people, or draws in 
bold outlines the picture of the land, the pause is full of refresh- 
ment and of charm. 
which will stand before the reader’s mental vision at the mere- 
sight or mention of the names connected with the Great Lone- 
Land. 
prairies, the rapids in the Winnipeg river, the crossing of 
the Saskatchewan, the first sight of the ‘Three Medicine 
Hills, the burial of Penoam, the great chief of the Black- 
feet Indians, the Sub-Arctic Forest on the shores of Bear- 
Lake, the delta of the great lakes Winnipegoosis and Mani- 
toba, and the tragedy of ‘‘ Blackie,” the brave, faithful, daunt- 
less horse which carried Captain Butler from Fort Ellice to- 
the fatal fording of the Saskatchewan, where the men performed a 
feat beside which the forest-clearing related by Lord Milton is 
comparatively insignificant. When one has made acquaintance- 
with ‘ Blackie,” with his indefatigable, docile strength, endur- 
ance, intelligence, his patience in huoger and thirst, his intelligent 
companionship with his master, travelling under the pitiless sky,. 
over the pitiless suow-plains, ever onwards towards the terrible ice- 
encumbered river, with his moody escort of savages, and his cargo- 
of medicines, to the pestilence-stricken region which was his desti- 
nation,—when one has read how the laden carts, and the loose: 
horses, and the savage escort crossed the river, after the expendi- 
ture of inconceivable toil aud ingenuity, one comes to this simple 
story :— 

“ Now came Blackie’s turn. He was taken out, led as before, tied by 
along line. 1 followed close behind him. He took the ice quite readily.. 
We had got to the centre of the river, when the surface suddenly bent 
downwards, and the horse plunged into black, quick-running water. 
He was not three yards in front of me when the ice broke. I recoiled 
| involuntarily from the black, seething chasm; the horse, though he 
plunged suddenly down, never let his head under water, but kept swim-- 
ming round and round the narrow hole, trying all he could to get upon 
| the ice. All his efforts were useless; a cruel wall of sharp ice struck 


‘his knees as he tried to lift them on the surface, and the current, 
| running with immense velocity, repeatedly carried him back underneath. 








There are many pictures in these pages. 


Among them are the description of the Dakota. 


The old man was singing to himself in a low, monotonous chant; beside | As soon as the horse had broken through, the man who held the rope 
him some reeds, marked by the impress of a human form, were spread | let it go, and the leather line flew back about poor Blackie’s head. I. 
upon the ground, the fire burned brightly. When we had entered, and | got up almost to the edge of the hole, and stretching out, took hold of 
seated ourselves, the old man still continued his song. ‘What is he| the line again; but that could do no good, nor give him any assistance- 
saying?’ I asked, though the Indian etiquette forbids abrupt question-| in his struggles. I shall never forget the way he looked at me,—even: 
ing. ‘He is singing for his son,’ a man answered, ‘ who died yesterday, | now, as I write these lines, I feel again the horrible sensation of being 
and whose body they have taken to the fort last night.’ The young | utterly unable, though almost within touching distance, to give him 
man had died from the effects of over-exertion in running down a silver | help in his dire extremity,—and if ever dumb-animal spoke with un- 
fox, and thus the old man sang, while his daughtor, the widow, and a/| utterable eloquence, that horse called to me in his agony. He turned 
child, sat looking moodily at the fire. ‘He hunted for us, he fed us. Ij to me as to one from whom he had a right to expect assistance. I could: 


am too old to hunt, I can scarce see the light ; I would like to die too.’ ” 





I cried to the other men. ‘None whatever; the ice is danger- 
Then I rushed back to the shore, and up to- 
the camp where my rifle lay, then back again to the spot where 
Blackie still struggled against his fate. As I raised the rifle he 


Whether the author describes the wonderful canne-feats on | Bigg Boh 
the Winnipeg, or the long, silent marches through the great . 
forests ; the hunting parties in pursuit of the bison, fast becoming 





not stand the scene any longer. ‘Is there no help for him?’ 
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ed at me so imploringly that my hand shook. Another instant, 
1 the bullet pte through his head, and he went down under the 
ice for ever. I went back to camp, sat down in the snow, and cried 
like a child. With my own hand I had taken my friend’s life; but if 
there should exist somewhere in the regions of space that happy Indian 
paradise where horses are never hungry and never tired, Blackie will 
forgive the hand that sent him there, if he can but see the heart that 


long regretted him.” 

In all this beautiful book, in which everything does him honour, 
nothing does Captain Butler more honour than the generous 
humanity which pervades it; the practical protest against cruelty 
to men and animals which he carried into the uttermost places of 
the Great Lone Land. 





A GOLDEN SORROW.* 

Tuts is a very pleasant and lively novel, with glimpses of a great 
deal more power than the general conduct of the story actually 
displays. Mrs. Cashel Hoey is, we suspect, troubled with a tender- 
ness which authors do not usually feel towardstheir ‘‘ puppets,”—as 
Thackeray incautiously termed and delighted to term the cha- 
racters of which he pulled (and displayed) the strings for 
the public amusement. She cannot be hard-hearted enough 
to show them as they are, or ought to be in order to make 
them the proper subjects of art, even where it is really needful 
to her success. For example, the whole force of this story, 
—and at the crisis of it that force is very considerable,— 
depends on the retribution which the heroine prepares for herself 
by a thoroughly loveless and worldly marriage (the only excuse 
for which is that it is made to provide for herself an escape from 
the tyranny of an intolerably cold and despotic father), and by the 
morbidly eager and selfish desire which results from this 
miserable marriage, when once made, to realise at least 
its pecuniary advantages,—a desire which her bitter apprecia- 
tion of the great sacrifice of self-respect and of happi- 
ness it had cost her, would be sure to engender in a mind not 
elevated enough for true self-reproach and self-contempt. Now 
Mrs. Hoey has conceived the worldly side of her heroine’s nature 
with some force, and with still greater force that passionate 
eagerness to save something substantial out of the wreck of 
happiness which a woman capable of committing the sin of such a 
marriage without realising its sinfuluess would be likely to feel. 
But Mrs. Hoey has a tenderness for her heroine, nevertheless, whom 
she quite rightly conceives and paints as full of capacity for love, 
—for were she not so, the story would hardly interest anyone as it 
does, —and this tenderness induces the author to introduce palliating 
circumstances into her heroine's life, which greatly interfere with 
the unity and interest of the tale. It is evidently essential, for 
instance, to that unity and interest, that Miriam, the heroine in 
question, should, before her wretched marriage, have known, and 
had some presentiment at least of her capacity of loving, the man 
for whom she ultimately conceives the great passion of her life; 
but this would have been a circumstance aggravating so much 
the evil of her loveless marriage with a wealthy old man, that the 
authoress apparently shrank from it. Yet Mrs. Hoey has sacri- 
ficed much of unity and strength in her story by deferring 
to the end the first meeting between her heroine and the one 
man who has the power to awaken her love. She has no 
doubt feared to introduce that vulgar and common-place ele- 
ment of interest in modern novels,—the struggle in the wife’s mind 
between unlawful feelings and repulsive duties. But this was not 
necessary. There need have been no attraction strong enough to 
do more than greatly heighten the suspense of the reader by sug- 
gesting at the beginning a clearer and more unquestionable 
anticipation than it is otherwise possible to have of the rela- 
tion likely to exist between Miriam and Lawrence Daly, and so 
adding to the story a keener interest in the former’s unconscious 
efforts to countermine his interests by the selfish securing of her 
own. ‘There should have been a shadow of fear running through 
all the story, of that which actually occurs at the end of it, when | 
Miriam finds that she had really injured the only man whom she 
would gladly have given her whole life to make happy, though 
without knowing at the time whom she had cheated of his inherit- | 
ance. As it is, the reader's fear, when it comes, is at first not keen | 
enough; for Miriam, though she owes much to Lawrence Daly 
on her brother's account, is not even personally acquainted with | 
him ; and though she unwittingly injures the man whom she 
afterwards loves, there is not so much intensity in the situation as 
it not merely admits of, but seems to demand. Again, the middle 
part of the story flags, from the want of vital connection between 
the beginning and the close,—the want of rapid movement which 











* A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett, 


results from leaving the best part of the plot to begin and end ir 
the latter portion of the third volume, instead of growing regu- 
larly from the commencement to the conclusion. ‘The ‘ period of 
retardation,” as the Germans, in their technical criticism, have de- 
nominated that stage in the plot of a drama where the action be- 
gins to be checked, and to sway in doubt between the two opposing 
influences of the situation, lasts in Mrs. Hoey’s tale immoderately 
long. During Miriam’s life in Paris, when the interest of the 
novel, so far as it affects her brother and sister-in-law, has almost- 
come to a stand-still, and its interest as it affects herself 
and Lawrence Daly, has hardly begun, we are becalmed in 
a still pool between two currents, with only a languid in- 
terest in the future. Also, we cannot help thinking that it 
would greatly have helped our author in the delineation of 
Miriam, who, admirably conceived as she is, is only half 
painted, if Miriam had had in ber heart a current of sentiment 
sufficient to teach her something of the moral peril in which she 
stood, and the sin of which she had been guilty in her worldly 
marriage. As it is, Mrs. Hoey relies a great deal too much on 
physical description for her sketch of Miriam, especially on a 
trick her eyes had of giving out a golden light when she was in 
excitement or trouble,—a very praiseworthy characteristic, no 
doubt, but one of which it is possible to weary, especially if the 
reader is too short-sighted to study the physioguomy of eyes in 
general, and cannot tell even by drawing on his own experience 
what sort of character that implies. Physical traits should 
always be quite subordinate to the character, though some great 
humorists like Dickens have fallen into the great blunder of trying 
to make them embody the character. Then, again, it is rather a 
defect in art to make Miriam’s second great evil action, in which 
she makes her brother help her, so very purposeless. As she knew 
that almost all her husband's property was invested in Indian 
securities, she must have known,—ignorant of business as she was, 
—and certainly her brother must have known,—that in all human 
probability these securities were personalty, to which the wife, and 
not the heir-at-law, would succeed. 

But with all these drawbacks, and some carelessness in drawing 
the principal characters, which are left far vaguer than Mrs. Hoey 
need have left them, A Golden Sorrow is a very pleasant and 
lively, and in parts a very vigorous story. The 
is very lively, and the sketch of Mr. Clint, the ill-tempered, 
drinking despot, is throughout good. The Californian episode is 
exceedingly graphic, and shows how vividly Mrs. Hoey,—if she 
has not herself seen Californian life,—has reproduced in her 
imagination not only its broad features, but its characteristic 
details. What can be more admirable, for instance, than the 
sketch of Walter Clint’s and Lawrence Daly’s temporary servant. 
at the diggings, the man known as “ Spoiled Five” :— 

“This was a short, thick-set man, very lame, with a shock head of 
red hair, and only one eye. The blind side of his face was much dis- 
figured by a rugged scar which traversed the cheek-bone, and by the 
loss of the eye, which had evidently been destroyed by an accident, and 
in place of which there was now only an ugly seam, crooked and leaden- 
hued. The right and sound side had a pleasant expression, and the one 
bright brown eye had a surprising, contradictory merriment in it, con- 
firmed by the uninjured handsome mouth and strong white teeth. 
From the fingers of the left hand all the ends were missing; they had 
suffered by the same accident which had crippled him and destroyed his 
eye; and the circumstance had iuspired the wits of the diggings with the 
happy idea of calling him ‘Spoiled Five.’ He was as well known in the 
valley as the ‘innocent’ of an Irish mountain village is to all the 
country round; and, considering that he had come out there from 
Ireland a strong young man, full of health, energy, and industry, and 
had been reduced, within a month of his arrival, to a state of entire 
helpl and hopeless depend , Without the remotest prospect of 
ever seeing his native land again, ‘Spoiled Five’ was a wonderfully 
contented individual, In that rude and cosmopolitan place his affection 
for the old country never declined; among that lawless and godless 
crowd, his fidelity to the old faith had never faltered. He an upa 
livelihood by making himself generally useful, and it was quite wonder- 
ful what he could do with his one ‘good’ hand and its maimed fellow. 
Washing, carpentering, glazing, tailoring, in the modified and modest 














Golden State, or to other occupations. 
or disease, or drink, but Spoiled Five remained, contented enough. 
The old folks at home, for whom he had been bent on making a 
| were gone to their rest, and there were to be no new ties in life for 


form of mending, cooking, a surprising readiness in repairing every- 
thing that went wrong with vehicles of all kinds, a by no means con- 
temptible knowledge of farriery, and a wonderful knack of ‘ minding” 
the sick,—these were some, and only a portion of the accomplishments 
of Spoiled Five. He made a very good living for himself by their em- 
ployment, and had become quite an institution and a tradition of the 
place. He was the oldest inhabitant now. Many men of many natione 
had come there, and had made their pile, and gone away, or had failed 
to make their pile, and likewise had gone away to the other parts of the 
Many had died there, of injuries, 


le, 


He hated yellow-men and ‘loafers,’ but otherwise was always on very 


good terms with the mining population of the fifty or sixty miles of the 


valley over which his habitual wanderings extended,—for he was very 


migratory; and he had of late attached himself particularly to Walter 


Clint and Lawrence Daly. Spoiled Five's one eye was a remarkably 
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uick one, and had recognised immediately on their arrival that the new 
chums were gentlemen, and Daly an Irishman; and he made himself 
very usefal in the first days of making acquaintance with their strange 
location and their wild neighbours. By this time it was generally un- 
derstood that they bad the first claim on the services of Spoiled Five.” 
And perhaps the next best sketch of the kind in the book is the 
sketch of Deering, the rascally doctor of the diggings, who by but 
‘a few strokes is made into a thoroughly graphic picture. All the 
incidents, moreover, of the life at the diggings are living from 
first to last. Mrs. Hoey’s imagination has evidently been more 
fully roused in this part of her story than in any of that at home 
aantil she reaches the crisis. 

And yet Walter Clint’s gentle and penniless wife Florence,—the 
‘only one of the principal characters with which we are fully satis- 
fied,—is a fine sketch, —reminding us not a little of the heroine in 
Falsely True, though there is much less severe trial to elicit 
the finer qualities of character in this case than in that; 
Florence is what it is so difficult to draw, an almost fault- 
less character that is neither namby-pamby, nor pallid like a 
washed-out saint's. It is just the character to throw Miriam's 
into relief, and if Miriam had been painted with anything like 
equal success, the novel would have been more than a pleasant and 
lively, a remarkable one. But Miriam is half-drawn. The passion 
in her could not have been so completely latent as it is at the time 
-of her marriage; nor are we sure that the genuine pride which she 
so frequently shows in meeting the suspicions of her husband, is 
quite consistent with the meanness of her enterprise for securing 
to herself his wealth. Is there not too much of spirit, too much of 
even common self-esteem in Miriam, for this intrigue? The 
poorer qualities of men quite as often interfere with the 
actual commission of crimes as the better qualities. We can 
hardly believe that the woman who would have left her husband 
from pure offended pride one day, would have forged a will for 
him the next in order to obtain an equivalent for the wifely duty 
which she had never paid him. Miriam is finely conceived, and 
‘in some senses is finely executed. She is very well delineated at the 
opening, when she receives her father’s ill-natured refusal of her 
request to be allowed to stay at school another half-year. She is 
powerfully painted when she first discovers that the only effect of 
her crime has been not only to injure the only man she loves, but 
torender it simply impossible for her without the basest treachery to 
encourage his love. She is not amiss in some of her contests witb 
her husband,—of whom, by the way, we want a more detailed 
picture. But on the whole, the impression left is of a certain 
hesitation in the conception of the author,—hesitation as to 
‘the degree of her heroine’s love of ease and wealth, on the one 
side, and of her capacity for love on the other. For what she 
does, she ought to have more of the coarseness of true 
worldliness in her, something of a taint of a worse kind 
than the picture substantiates. For what she is, or seems 
to be, in other respects, in relation to her brother and his wife, 
‘she ought to have more sense of degradation in her loveless union 
than she seems to have; Miriam is a powerful conception, and 
wanted much stronger drawing to work that conception out. 
But, though A Golden Sorrow has so much ability, and so 
much suggestion of power in it, that we cannot help being vexed 
‘that the idea has not been more fully embodied in the book, the 
novel is full of life and pleasant graphic qualities ; and though the 
heroine is let off far too easily for her evil marriage and its eviler 
‘moral fruits, the story has that pure and wholesome atmosphere 
dn it which is, unfortunately, too often absent from our modern 
novels. 





IVAN AT HOME.* 
ENCOURAGED by the success—a suceess as great as it was well 
‘deserved—of his former work, Russia in 1870, Mr. Barry has pro- 
‘duced a second volume which possesses all the good points of his 
first, and, we are sorry to add, some of its defects also. He says | 
in his preface, ‘‘ I must repeat that I do not pretend to any literary | 


| 


charming freshness and originality as when it first appeared. 
Ivan of course is the representative Russian peasant, upon whom 
the future of Russia must to a great extent depend, and “ at 
home” is just the place where we desire to see him and study him. 
This is what the doctrinaires and learned pundits who scamper 
through Russia and then come home and fling a couple of ponder- 
ous volumes at our heads, crying, ‘‘ There you will find it all; I 
have investigated every subject, and found a solution for every 
problem ; politics, social questions, religion, commerce, they are 
all there,” have never been able to do for us. But after perusing 
Mr. Barry’s works, we have the impression that we have known 
Ivan intimately all our lives. We see him in all the simplicity of 
his nature, and in the curiously contradictory points of his cha- 
racter. His dog-like fidelity to and affection for his master, 
his fondness for cunning devices whereby he may overreach and 
cheat his master, and his utter want of shame when his tricks are 
found out; his child-like docility in most matters, and his un- 
reasoning, invincible obstinacy in others where his prejudices are 
concerned ; his superstitious reverence for all religious objects, and 
his utter want of reverence for his priests; his dogged fatalism 
and clinging to old precedents, and his wonderful quickness and 
imitative power when once he has been persuaded to do something 
or other in a way different from that in which his fathers did it; 
his love of idleness and fondness for strong drink, are all set forth 
here with a fidelity and minuteness that photographs Ivan on our 
memory for ever. 

Mr. Barry does not confine his attention to the peasant alone, 
but gives us some life-like sketches of other classes and individuals, 
such as that of the village priest who did not get an opportunity 
of playing cards often, but when he did, made the most of it by 
playing day and night, and only pausing in his game when the 
sacristan came to inform him that the actual moment had arrived 
for commencing the service in his church. The portrait of the 
Barrin or landed proprietor of the olden time is extremely good, 
the type of a class which, fortunately for Russia, is fast dying out 
of the land. Their luxury and extravagance in living were un- 
bounded, mutatis mutandis, like those of the Irish gentleman of the 
last century. They kept open house, and some of their entertain- 
ments were on the most magnificent scale. Mr. Barry mentions 
one instance in which a Barrin entertained at his country house 
for an entire month the whole of the regiment, officers and men, 
of which he was the colonel. The Barrins never troubled themselves 
about accounts, and so long as they were supplied with money, 
they never cared to inquire whence it came or how it was raised. 
They were robbed and cheated right and left by those about them, 
so that it was no wonder if, at the end of a few years, the Barrin, 
once the proprietor of an estate reckoning its acres by millions, 
| found himself without a single kopek. 

Of the higher aristocracy Mr. Barry has a very poor opinion, 
and says that it is a matter for rejoicing that under the new 
régime they must either mend their ways and become useful 
members of society or disappear altogether. He says they never 
read anything but the trashiest and worst French novels, and 
while giving them full credit for their politeness and hospitality, 
adds that their education is so superficial as to render them utterly 
unfit for the practical business of life. He gives the following 
anecdote of what he terms their ignorance, or rather their stupidity: 
A nobleman, well known to the author, who had run through a 
large estate, inherited a small estate, together with a legacy of 
£2,000.. Meeting the Prince some time after, and finding him 
in his usual impecunious condition, Mr. Barry asked him what 
had become of his legacy. ‘* Why” he replied, ‘‘ you know I am 
very fond of lobsters, and having a river on my estate, I thought 
I would try and acclimatize that delicacy there ; but unfortunately 
I have spent all the legacy in the attempt without succeeding. I 
quite forgot the water was not salt.” 

Of the official class under the new system Mr. Barry speaks 
very favourably. They are carefully selected, in the first place, 
as men of known integrity; and in the second place, they are paid 








talent,” but this assertion cannot be allowed to excuse faults of | salaries upon which they can live respectably. ‘The consequence 


grammar and construction. In the arrangement of his subject- 
‘matter, moreover, he seems to have followed no fixed plan, but to 
have jotted down for a chapter, by mere caprice, whatever hap- 
‘pened to surge up first from his memory, or to catch his eye as he 
turned over the leaves of his note-book. Apart from these 
blemishes, the book is delightfully amusing, and, what is of more 
‘importance, the reader may feel confident that he has nothing put 
‘before him which the author has not himself heard and seen. 

Ivan at Home is a title suggested, no doubt, by Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards’ Russians at Home, a work which still retains the same 





_ * Ivan at Home. By Herbert Barry, London: Publishing Company (Limited). 


is that, to take the provincial magistrate as an instance, although 
| he does not live so magnificently or give such extravagant enter- 
| tainments on his salary of £500 a year as his predecessor contrived 
| to do on asalary of £40, yet suitors have ample justice done them, 
| and it no longer follows that he who has the longest purse must 
'win. The universal corruption of the officials under the old 
régime was one of the greatest curses of the country. Mr. Barry 
| relates a capital anecdote on this subject. Two of the Ministers 
of the Emperor Nicholas were notorious for their peculations. 
| The Tsar received many hints, but took no notice of them. At 
last another Minister, who was honest as well as clever, hit upon 
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the following ingenious method of calling his master’s attention to 

the subject. It is the custom among all the higher officials to place 

aportrait of the reigning sovereign in their principal reception-room. — 
This portrait has the wall to itself, as it is not considered etiquette to 

hang avy other pictures near it. ‘The Emperor Nicholas having 
intimated to the honest minister his intention of honouring him 
with a visit on a certain day, the host hung portraits of the two 
dishonest ministers, one on each side of that of the Tsar. Nicholas | 
came, and at once noticed what had been done, but said nothing, | 
though he seemed ill at ease and uncomfortable. Other guests | 
arrived, and also noticing the alteration, began to talk about it. At 
last the Emperor, taking his host aside, said, ‘‘ I see you have been 
making some alteration in your picture-gallery.” ‘ Yes, Sire,” | 
replied the Minister, ‘‘I have been amusing myself to-day by 
arranging my idea of a tableau of the Crucifixion.” ‘The hint had 
the desired effect,—one, at least, of the guilty parties sent in his re- 
siguation at once, and the clever contriver of their downfall retained 
the intimate friendshipof the Emperor until his death. Another capi- 
tal anecdote of Nicholas may as well be given here, though it has 
nothing to do with the preceding one. The Emperor was exceed- 
ingly exacting in his demands upon his military couriers. They were 
required to travel twelve miles an hour, and no longer stoppage 
was allowed than three minutes for changing horses. No matter 
how great the distance, on they must go until they had reached 
their journey’s end. One day a courier, the bearer of despatches 
from the Caucasus, dashed up to the Winter Palace at St. Peters- 
burg. The Emperor was immediately informed of this arrival, as 
he was accustomed to receive these despatches from the courier 
with his own hands. On entering the room where the courier was, 
he found him lying on the floor fast asleep. He had not slept 
since be set out on his journey, and now, overcome by fatigue, he 
seemed to have sunk into a helpless lethargy. He was pulled about 
and shaken vigorously, but all to no purpose. But this sort of 
thing would never do; it was contrary to all etiquette to sleep in 
the presence of the Tsar under any circumstances whatsoever, and 
the Tsar himself so!ved the difficulty. Going up to the courier, he 
stooped down and whispered in his ear in the language of the 
post-house starosta, ‘‘ The horses are ready, Excellency.” ‘ All 
right,” shouted the now awakened courier, believing he was still 
on the road, ‘* drive on and be——.” His promotion was rapid 
from that day. 

But to return to the mujik or peasant, who is the principal figure 
in Mr. Barry's work. And first as to his superstition and wondrous 
faith in precedent. No man will start on a journey either on 
Monday or Friday. No fisherman will cast his net, no fowler 
will start in pursuit of blackcock, however early they may have 
made their appearance, before certain fixed days in the calendar. 
If a lamb be born before one particular date, its owner 
believes that it will never make mutton. No one will touch 
an apple before the feast of the Transfiguration on the 
6th of August, however ripe and tempting it may be. No 
woman will bathe before a fixed day in June, however 
early the season and warm the weather may have been. On this 
particular day, however, she will bathe even if the water be icy 
cold, for she believes that the cold has no power to harm 
her. Another curious belief of hers is that there are only two 
days of the year on which she can wean her baby; one in January 
and one in July. The peasant is a fatalist, and if a fire break 
out in his village he wil! certainly remove his goods, taking care 
to begin with the Holy picture, but he will not make any attempt 
to extinguish or prevent the spread of the conflagration. Akin to 
this feeling is his strange disregard for the value of human life. 
A man reeling drunk was seen by numbers of people returning 
from church to walk deliberately into a iake where he was speedily 
drowned. No one made any attempt to save him, and when the 
body was recovered and found to be without a saint’s medal round 





the neck, the only comment was, ‘Ah! no wonder he was 
drowned !” 

On another occasion a man was drowned one dark night in a | 
sluice connected with a lake. At the inquiry held by the mayor | 
as to the cause of death, the watchman at the sluice-house was | 
asked if he had not heard any cries, ‘‘ Oh yes, I went to the sluice, | 
and asked who it was crying out. The man said he should be | 
drowned. I shouted to him that I could not see him. He cried | 
out again, when I replied, ‘ What is the use of your crying out | 
when I cannot see you, you must be a fool!’ and so I went into | 
my box and warmed myself, for I was almost frozen standing | 
outside so long.” 

The mujik’s great enemy is the vodka shop, from whence | 
springs nearly all the crime in rural Ruasia. Jt is also the receiv- | 
ing-shop for all the stolen goods in the neighbourhood, of which | 


Mr. Barry gives one amusing instance. He fancied the candles 
supplied to his miners burnt out very quickly, and by way of a 
test he buried some pins in the next quantity he served out,—then 
going to the village vodka shop, he found a large number of his 
candles with the pins sticking in them. The mujik having made 
up his mind to get drunk, goes to the proprietor of the vodka 


_ shop, and pays beforehand for the number of glasses he thinks will 


accomplish this desirable object. Mr. Barry mentions as an odd 
instance of the landlord’s idea of fair dealing, that he once saw a 
peasant who had succumbed before he had drunk the quantity of 
liquor he had paid for held up by the vodka-seller with one arm, 
while with the other he poured down his customer's throat the 
remaining glass which was still due to him. Ivan is fond of drink, 
and will drink anything ; but he is never quarrelsome in his cups, 
only oppressively affectionate. It was a charge very generally 
brought against the Russian soldiers during the occupation of Paris 
by the Allies that they drank the oil in the street lamps, and Mr. 
Barry tells an amusing story of a man who had contracted to light 
a suburb of a large city with petroleum, but who came to the 
Director of Coutracts one morning, and said he must give up his 
contract and forfeit the ‘‘ hand-money ” paid, since as fast as he 
filled his lamps with petroleum the mujiks drank it all up. 

But our space forbids our quoting any more from the inex- 
haustible fund of anecdote to be found in this volume. There are 
many other topics of interest touched upon besides those we have 
mentioned. Mr. Barry tells us how he went at one time bear- 
hunting, and at another blackcock shooting when those beautiful 
birds assembled to show off their love-antics before the females, 
and how he steamed down the Oka to Nijni Novgorod, and up 
the Kama,—where he banqueted on sterlet, that daintiest of 
Russian fish. But this particular sterlet deserves a paragraph to 
himself. He weighed 28 lb., cost 203.—at St. Peteraburg he 
would have fetched £30—and was supposed by the knowing ones 
in such matters to be a hundred years old. Mr. Barry journeyed 
over the Oural Mountains, and saw at one point of the road a 
plain white marble obelisk with the suggestive words “* Europe,” 
‘* Asia,” on different sides. He was very much struck by the 
superiority of the peasants in Siberia over those in the rest of 
Russia, and attributes it to the fact that the political exiles have, 
for a great many years past, found an occupation and amusement 
in teaching the children of the lower classes. 

In taking leave of Mr. Barry, we must compliment him on the 
handsome manner in which his book is got up. ‘The illustrations 
are capitally done, extremely life-like, and add much to the value 
of his work. But we must protest against the cavalier fashion in 
which he speaks of the way in which he obtained some of them. 
‘“‘T was anxious to have a few pictures in my book......I 
therefore availed myself of the offer of some little girls who pro- 
posed to attempt to sketch for me scenes so well known to them, 
and it is to their efforts that I am indebted for the majority of my 
pictures.” 





GLITTER AND GOLD.* 

THE purpose of this book is of the highest kind, and is stated by the 
author in the following striking passages :—‘‘ Daily experience 
teaches us that the empire of the soul isin the hand of Christ. The 
first faint knowledge of this fact, waking into the endeavour to serve 
Him, soon passes on to the desire to absorb Him and live in Him, 
—to be His alone, until the gracious day comes in which we per- 
ceive that every act of enduring influence we perform is the act. 
alone of the Christ in us. Having become satisfied by such per- 
sonal experience that rule over the inner kingdom is in the hand of 
Christ, I have been anxious to pass outward, and search for, and if 
possible recognise, the same hand exercising a like controlling and 
absorbing power in society—iu the social man—in social order.” 
In this search, ‘‘no course appeared so full of promise and so 
attractive as to follow the imaginary history of a seeker after God 
planted amid our social conditions, and observe whither he was. 
led.” , 

Unfortunately, the author's execution of this purpose is so very 
imperfect, as to make the book utterly fail in realising his inten- 
tion. The story turns upon the internecine war between two rivab 
manufacturers, and the misery, madness, and death which result 
from such unbridled competition. The ‘ seeker,” Ernest, (how 
often do speculative novelists delight in this typical name for their 
heroes!) is the nephew of one of the manufacturers and the con- 
fidential agent-of the other, while the’ handsome but w 
daughter of his uncle and the spiritual invalid daughter of his 
employer are the most prominent personal examples of the 





* Glitter and Gold. By Horace Field, B.A., Author of “A Home for the 
Homeless,” “ Heroism,” &c. London: Longmans. 
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respective ‘' glitter and gold” between which he has to choose, 
each heroine being the representative of diametrically opposite 
conceptions of life. He chooses the better part, and ends by 
devoting himself to carrying out plans of co-operation among the 
workmen which eventually supersede the evil state of things caused 
by competition. This theme might have been made to illustrate 
the author’s purpose very effectively, if well worked out; but the 
literary power and grace of Mr, Field's previous works have not 
accompanied him in his attempt at fiction. The narrative is so 
confusedly told (even the punctuation being strangely at fault 
throughout), and the conversations are so often incoherent and 
enigmatical, that the reader’s ingenuity is kept on a perpetual strain 
to discover what is meant, still more what is supposed to have 
taken place in the unexplained gaps of the story. ‘The characters, 
with the exception of a fine old Scottish weaver, are as unreal as 
shadows on a wall, and most of them are very uncouth shadows. 
Even the saintly Grace manifests an amount of unrestrained jea- 
lousy and ill-temper towards her rival which is quite out of keeping 
with the character ascribed to her. A mass of unpleasant detail 
almost chokes the religious element throughout the greater part of 
the book, and when that element does appear, it is often of an un- 
healthy type. There is a slight sketch of a ‘‘ Holy Society ” called 
‘The Lovers of Christ,” who emigrate to America, and succeed 
wonderfully ; but with the exception of this faint adumbration 
of a Church in the background, the recognition of religious reali- 
ties is virtually confined to three personages,—the village clergy- 
man, though represented as an excellent and energetic man, never 
taking any part in the religious development of his friends. In 
the conversations of the two theorists, Grace and Ernest, with 
much that is noble and true, there is also a great deal of unnatural 
mannerism, and nearly all that concerns the relation of Grace to 
Ernest is pervaded by a morbid excitability which is very painful, 
and quite destructive of the impression which her character is 
meant to produce, The sayings of Handyside, the half-crazed old 
weaver, are far more simple and spontaneous than hers, and some 
of his prayers are really beautiful. 

The religious fatalism of Mr. Field’s earlier works does not 
appear in this volume, the only apparent vestige of it being the 
theory that the evil deeds of men are in some way ordained by 
God as a necessary education of other men, and eventually 
of the sinners themselves, in order to bring out the full 
distinction between evil and good. This theory is, however, 
only expounded once (pp. 200-203), and does not appear to 
form an indispensable part of the author’s plan, as is the case 
with another view which pervades the whole work, and to which 
we cannot but take exception, viz., the exclusive worship of 
Christ, which seems entirely to ignore the first person in the 
Godhead. Evidently the author's vivid sense of the divineness of 
Christ, as the King of martyrs and eternal guide and support of 
struggling humanity, has so possessed him that he has almost lost 
sight of the supremacy of the Father to whom Cbrist’s filial sacri- 
fice was rendered. This view is not confined to Mr. Field, being 
virtually held by many fervent Evangelicals, and having found 
the grandest poetic expression in the language of Mr. Browning. 
But it is a heresy (in the legitimate sense of that much-abused 
term) that should be steadily resisted. To ignore the genuineness 
of the relation between the Son of God and his Father, is really 
to destroy the most important feature of Christianity, and to 
obliterate any true idea of the Son of God altogether. That the 
union between the Son and the Father is one of the closest inter- 
penetration we cannot doubt, but harmony is not unison, either in 
music, in colours, or in souls, and toconfound two identities is to 
destroy the harmony between them. 

It is with reluctance that we have expressed so unfavourable an 
pinion of a work which manifests such generous aspirations and 
so deep a sense of spiritual realities; but a religious novel, to be 
4ruly successful, needs not less, but more of dramatic and con- 
structive art than the ordinary secular tale. Without this, it can- 
not be a vision for the world, though it may bea spiritual exercise 
for the writer that may well repay him the effort of its production. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

‘Tne grave Magazines, the Magazines which devote themselves 
‘to heavy subjects, have this month decidedly the advantage. We 
have mentioned elsewhere the best paper in the Fortnightly, the 
attack on constitutional monarchy by Mr. Frederic Harrison, a 
paper full of sense, enforced with a fiery kind of eloquence, but 
weakened by inattention to arguments which weigh heavily with 
the graver politicians, such as the effect of an ancient system of 

society, based in theory at least on the incommunicable quality of 





birth in restraining the influence of wealth, and the consequent 


tendency towards pecuniary corruption. To put the thing in its 
most vulgar and brutal form, ‘it would not pay” a great English 
politician to make a million by taking bribes, because the opinion 
of a society not theoretically based on wealth would be more im- 
portant to him than any luxury which the possession of wealth 
could possibly secure. That is, we admit, a poor and negative 
result of any system of government; but still it is an indis- 
pensable one, and one which, as Mr. Harrison admits, our 
system does most completely secure, even when, as at present, 
‘the prime minister and the majority of the ministers belong by 
origin, and by every instinct of their natures, to the great order 
of middle-class traders. ‘They are bourgeois even in their faults, 
down to their passion for petty economy. They are men of the 
caste of Necker or Peel, glorified baukers’ clerks, with a happy 
turn for debating,—useful and valuable gifts, but in no sense 
those of a true aristocracy ; rather the type of a superior order of 
aldermen. No aristocracy in the world would ever have stooped 
to our base commercial wars in the East, and our yet baser com- 
mercial peace in Europe, cauponantes bellum, cauponantes pacem.” 
If experience is worth anything, it shows that pecuniary purity 
is the difficulty of Anglo-Saxon political organisations, and that 
corruption is the danger with that race of any system based 
theoretically upon election ; and although Mr. Harrison may assert 
that monarchy is a ‘‘ very trifling element” in ‘the almost un- 
exampled standard of pecuniary honesty maintained” in English 
political life, he has still to prove that the system of which a 
monarchy is the centre is not the basis of that high stardard. 
We confess openly that this is our fear, that we dread pecuniary 
corruption, that but for this dread we should scarcely think the 
Monarchy worth fighting for, but that we gravely believe 
its influence to be a serious check and corrective to that master 
evil. Social elevation is the object of all, and society under the 
Monarchy is ruled by men who regard the taking of a bribe as an 
inexpiable offence. It does not under our system pay a man to 
be a Fisk, and that is—we say it with deep regret —a benefit 
which we can hardly overestimate, and for which the Republicans 
provide us with no sufficient security. ‘That is the first argument 
for monarchy as it exists here, and the second is unconsciously 
stated by Mr. Harrison himself :— 

“ Does the Monarchy, again, secure us from perpetually criticising and 

recasting the Constitution? Nothing of the kind. ‘There exist no 
people but the French who are so constantly occupied as we in remodel- 
ling the machinery of government. Nowa real monarchy does guarantee 
a people against this, which is, at the vory best, a waste of power; a 
sham monarchy provokes it. The Russian, and even the Prussian, 
system presupposes that the people on the whole accept the general 
framework of the State; of all people, the French alone excepted, we 
seem the most dissatisfied with ours. Our internal political history of a 
hundred years now has been one interminable history of reform bills 
and reform acts; attacks on the House of Lords, on the Established 
Church ; struggles of class with class, and one order with another, to 
get power, and recast the Constitution; ballot agitations, charters, 
reform leagues, manhood-suffrage, single-chamber and women-suffrage 
agitations succeed in weary round. Almost the whole of our really 
sorious struggles have turned on the persons by whom, not the way in 
which, power was to be exercised. It is one long series of Constitutional 
amendments, in which every element and fixed point in the constitution 
has been attacked and defended, undermined, revised, botched, amended, 
and re-amended again, like the Bankruptcy Acts.” 
Just so, and all that goes on without its ever occurring to any 
man that civil war is possible, that any man or party could by 
possibility aid his views by appealing to physical force. Can that 
be said of any other form of government existing or hoped for in 
the world? ‘There is nothing else of particular moment in the 
Fortnightly, for S. Castelar, though wonderfully eloquent on ‘* The 
Republican Movement in Europe,” is not equally instructive ; but 
we should like to make a passing remark on the ‘ Eustace 
Diamonds.” Mr. Trollope has flagged ounce or twice in this story, 
but in these chapters he is at his very best, and we believe the whole 
book will ultimately furnish the best proof we could adduce of his 
peculiar power as the photographer, not the analyst or the historian, 
or even the painter, but the photographer of modern society. 


The Contemporary is full of good papers, but the best for the 
average reader is Mr. O'Connor Morris’s analysis of Irish 
character, one of the most eloquent papers recently offered to 
the public, and specially eloquent in its fairness, a very unusual 
quality of Irish thought. We doubt if the causes of the social 
influence of the Catholic Church in the land have ever been 
more accurately stated than in this striking passage :— 

“Only his religion has been to the Irishman emphatically a success. 
It is to him, as probably to no other contemporary Christian, the one 
fact that is trustworthy, and of which he can be nationally and without 
reserve proud. While in the rest of Europe the Catholic Church iden- 
tified herself with Governments, and was the nursing mother of kings, 
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able purpose He allows here toothache, and gout, and fear, and 
all the evils which to a large proportion of mankind make this 
life a protracted agony even for the good. Why should the next 





conservative of modisval forms, a champion no doubt of equality before 
God, but opposed to equality among men, in Ireland she has persistently 
maintained the personal rights of the poorest. She has organised resist- 
ance to legal or other tyranny. She has preserved to a certain degree 
the communistic and revolutionary traditions of the earlier Christianity, | 


world be for them so very pleasant a place ? 
hile her moral force has never been weakened by Erastian partnership | . . 
with the powers that be. Catholic faith in Ireland ascends from the | Incomparably the best paper in Fraser is the one on 


lower strata of society; it is expansive, and not repressive, and it is in | the “* Agricultural Strike,” and incomparably the most sugges- 
sympathy with certain elements of the present social ferment. Its | tive paragraph in it is the one quoted below. It does 
vitality in the actual disruption of Europe is of incalculable importance, | not in any way settle the question, indeed it obscures it, 


d Mr. Huxley may well be concerned at the front it shows to the | 
se Sa of « me Fo 7 thought. It retains tho affections, for it has bost | for the writer assumes what we believe to be false, the necessity 
championed the rights, of those millions of working-men who have issued | of the farmer or middleman to agriculture, and lays far 


from the Irish hive. Even the contact of French and English com- too much stress on the English land laws, game laws, and so 
munists it can safely suffer, for in a certain sense it is strong to assimi- | on, as obstacles to the improvement of the condition of the 


late revolutionary forces, being free of pledges to any established ~ ‘ “ . 
government, is cuneaeine no Irishman is Voltairean, or desires the | labourer. They would all matter very little if he could combine 


humiliation of his ecclesiastical rulers. ‘L’Infame’ has been his best | to obtain a tenancy in the soil, but still this statement of the 
friend. ge pee 4 him a — Se ultimate economic fact, if things go badly, that is, if profit can 
ignity, and he is proof against the spells of Comte an 6 fascination . . 

yt Sar ae, ond 4 - catieasa and found support in his suffer- |" be got out of better work and better distribution of the work, 
ing from his unwavering faith. The Christian code is the basis of his | 8 exceedingly valuable :— 

social life. Not feudal association, not English common law and custom, “Tt may well be questioned, indeed, whether the whole amount of the 
not tradition, Keltic or Teutonic, is the groundwork of the household | income which the farmers of England receive, both as remuneration for 
ties, the family union, the mutual faithfulness, tho habitual purity | their own skilled labour and profit upon the capital employed by them in 
which are leading traits of Irish manners. Whatever his political | their business, would be sufficient to pay the increase in wages which is 
crazes and his temporary outcry, the Irishman feels perhaps better than | asked for, or is certain soon to be asked for, on behalf of the labourers; 
he understands, that he needs no new social gospel, seeing that he is | while a gonoral reduction in rents to the amount of 20 or 26 per cent. 
already possessed of the true elements of prosperity. He does not, it is | would certainly supply a fund sufficient for this purpose. There were 
true, set as high a value as we do on broadcloth and blacking, but his | 750,000 male agricultural Jabourers in England and Wales above the age 
rags cover @ wiry if somewhat spare frame, conscious of its personal | of twenty at the consus of 1861; if they were to receive an average in- 
value, strong even to bloodshed in obstinate attachment to home, but | crease of 5s. a woek, it would amount to close upon £10,000,000 per 
incapable of half the crimes common in wealthier communities. We annum ; a proportionate increase in the wages of the males under twenty, 
think the Irish peasantry miserable and even dograded, yet the un- | and of the women and girls employed in agriculture, would probably 
bappy degradation of accepted pauperism is hardly known in Ireland. | amount to half that sum: the total increase would therefore be some- 
The professional tramp has no existence, though the halt and the blind | where about £15,000,000. We need not waste words in demonstrati 
believe the charity they seek to be their due.” how impossible it is that this amount should come out of the profits 


The main defect of the Irishman, according to Mr. Morris, is want | the farmer ; but assuming the rental of England to be £60,000,000, a re- 
duction of rents to the extent of 25 per cent. would furnish the sum re- 


“of truth ; not merely the habit of lying, but want of truth to quired. This sacrifice of a quarter of the sums now received by the 
himself, as well as to other people; but he brings into prominence | jandowners would not inflict any real loss or suffering upon those whose 


the fact so often forgotten by Englishmen, that no race except | incomes were thus og a poy of the or “nowt told, 
: ion. | #verage £20,000 a year. It makes no difference to the true happiness 
tho French hes in the came degree the faculty of attraction of a family whether they havo twenty or fifteen thousand a year to spend 


Italian, German, or Belgian, no conquered province of F rance | mainly upon the luxuries and frivolities of existence; but a wage of 188. 
quits France with her own consent, and successive waves of immi- | in place off 12s. a week, does make all the difference to a family between 
grants into Ireland have all become more Irish than the Irish them- | the possession of a decent home, with sufficient food, clothing, means of 
selves. We think that a great thing to say for the Anglo-Saxon, pee panes = ithe absolute want of these, the first requisites of a happy 
who no doubt absorbs and assimilates all races with white skins, rs a i . “ae t » redacti ‘Ilo. bod ‘“ 
though he fails egregiously, and in a most imbecile manner, if the te cialis . ~ no “4 re . om _ —_ as Aa - y = 
skin has any tinge of colour, and why do we refuse to consider it rene any al rete- wiper tee nagent og tg 

> ‘ : . .. | land, but the fact that this is the worst that could occur, that the 
a great thing when displayed by our Celtic brethren? The quality : . , . , 

, : : + Chetatin, | SWeeping away of little squires who seek to live without labour is 
of sympathy, in which they arestrong, is the one from which Christian - 
philosophers hope most. There is a fine paper also on the Hindoo the —— ~ me tage- pay ps! contest wate pasronesis 
belief in Immortality, by the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, a real con- | P® cians, Tho whale astivte is worth aE 2 grt - ten 

Kem rif A the ‘** Unsettlement of the Alabama Claims,” in which Mr. Glad- 
tribution to the history of theology, to which we should take only 7 snabili a d ton to h 
this one exception. We doubt if the word “immortality” can sense p ra ney ity ae — ee ee 
wisely be used to Sundin any Hindoo view of the future. It mis- out by a most hostile, but still accurate pen. We, like most English- 

‘ nats A -|men, had forgotten that Mr. Gladstone, who in October, 62 
leads men bred in Christian theories. As we understand this a ~ Gt ee Mads talk ents 6 eaten: te 1863, 
august Paganism, the Brahmin philosopher, though confident that esennceir antec Mle nap Sseec rea a i Ce ‘ 
fie oe : : reiterated his opinion in these strong terms :— 
a living soul exists in man, and will exist when the shell has = F 4 . e 
perished, bas never fully conceived the idea of continuous life, has .. ar He gg —_ hog” —o hd oo eee Se 
always expected either transmigration, or absorption, or expan- | was ever committed than when men—of high intelligence, I grant, and 


sion, or some other form of new life for the immortal spirit. Mr. | of the sincerity of whose pa I, Bi .~ = pee to 
Taishat : ‘ i ] j- | Whisper the smallest doubt—came to the conclusion that the emancipa- 
Fairbairn has evidently perceived this, but be employs a termi tion of the negro race was to be sought, although they could only travel 


nology which may deceive his readers, as it has for a century | ,, i, by a sea of blood.” 
deceived those missionaries who have wasted their power in attack- Mi Nise m ‘ 
ing the Hindoo creed, without attacking the much more powerful Sep Cantas has ended yo St. Pauls, and is on the whole a failure, 
and defensible Hindoo philosophy. which a wise editor will do well to leave out of Hawthorne's 
Blackwood has little except ‘* The Maid of Sker,” which we con- ee ee er <tc. a a 
tinue to admire, and which will be recognised when published as th _ it i hol y > coll tahoe thee ro 
a book, as a very original, though possibly not popular, novel ; ee th stneggga re pie aoa pr bee eee a 
3 awthorne, as we have pointed out before, uses once more 
wept of Thackeray, by an Amer, ual fr tet | alga ol tsp for imo, a conention of wondetl dag, 
mg ; ‘ ‘ A | instead of one of the scores of spiritual fancies he might have 
rer rer eet 9 A ad be cammed up in 0 peofeund employed, and he evidently grew weary of the task he had set 
e a i— . ‘ . 
os : ‘ , ‘ himself before it was nearly done, altered his plan, and ended his 
I never feel pity for a man dying, only for survivors, if there be story with a catastrophe of which the central idea might have 


such passionately deploring him. You see the pleasures the under- 
signed proposes to himself here in future years,—a sight of the Alps, a | been suggested by any manufacturer of melodramas. The notion 


holiday on the Rhine, a ride in the Park, a colloquy with pleasant | of a liquor producing such extasy that life dies of delight 
friends of an evening. If it is death to part with these delights (and is tic, but it is in mo way the notion which Haw- 
pleasures they are, and no mistake), sure the mind can conceive others anagee . ie hod himself. Nothin 

afterwards; and I know one small philosopher who is quite ready to | thorne when he began his tale ha set to himself. Nothing 
give up these pleasures ; quite content (after a pang or two of separa- | else interests us in St. Pauls this month, though the 


tion from dear friends here) to put his hand into that of the summoning l reader of magazines will robably be satisfied 
angel, and say, ‘ Lead on, O messenger of God our Father, to the next —- © A Trollope's os sunt of en P a r, Pierre 


place, whither the divine goodness calls us!’ We must be blindfolded - 
before we can pass, I know; but I have no fear about what is to come, | Lenet, the adviser of the nobles who adhered to Condé and “ the 


any more than my children need fear that the love of their father should | Princes” against Mazarin, and his sketch of the women who 
fail them. I thought myself a dead man once, and protest the notion managed the intrigue, and especially of the Duchess de Chatillon, 


gave me no disquiet about myself,—at least, the philosophy is more com- 4 * ie 
fortable than that which is tinctured with brimstone.” tke mistress of the great Condé, and one of the ablest intriguantes 


A pleasant faith, and a sufficient, if only it were possible to of her age. 
forget that He is our Father here too, and that for some inscrut- | Macmillan, besides the stories, gives us three exceedingly read- 
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able papers, one of them by Mr. Gifford Palgrave, on the brigands | 
of ancient Arabia, full of his special knowledge and power. | 
These brigands are still the heroes of Arab legend and song, and 
one of them, named Thabit, has become a kind of hero. The | 
Arabs believe him to have been possessed, and though he lived | 
the life of a bandit, trading in murder, and preferring attacks on | 
his own clan, his poems have lived down to our own time, and | 
seem from the few specimens given by Mr. Palgrave to have | 
deserved their life. It is not often that a professional brigand | 
has described himself, or his own conception of himself, in words | 
like these :— 

“Nor exults he nor complains he ; silent bears whate’er befalls him, 


Much desiring, much attempting ; far the wanderings of his venture. 


In one desert noon beholds him; evening finds him in another ; 

As the wild ass lone he crosses o’er the jagged and headlong ridges. 
Swifter than the wind unpausing, onward yet, nor rest nor slackness, 
While the howling gusts outspeeded in the distance moan and faulter. 
Light the slumber on his eyelids, yet too heavy all he deems it ; 
Ever watchful for the moment when to draw the bitter faulchion ; 
When to plunge it in the heart-blood of the many-mustered foemen, 
While the Fates bystanding idly grin to see their work accomplished. 
Loneliness his choice companion ; and the guide-marks of his roam- 


ng— 
Tell me, whither guide the mazes of the streaky spangled heavens ?” 
Dr. Dalrymple’s paper on “‘ Asylums for Drunkards” is interest- 
ing, but far too vague. 


the life of an American Drunkards’ Asylum, is likely enough, but 
we should like a little more proof that the temptation does not 
revive when the outside world is regained. Dr. Dalrymple’s figures 
are somewhat hazy, and his advocacy of legal restraint a little 
suspicious. Anybody can be made sober in a prison, but will 
he keep so when he is free? Dr, Dalrymple hardly claims more 
than 30 per cent. of cures, and we should be inclined to doubt 
whether the number of reformations in ordinary English life, 
without the aid of Asylums or Legislature, is very much less than 
that. If it is, the teetotallers must tell a great many falsehoods, 
a charge for which there is no proof. The writer of the paper on 
“Social New York” draws a pleasant picture of the life of young 
girls in that city, a life apparently all dancing, bouquets, and 
pleasure parties, but seems not to perceive that it mast somewhat 
prematurely exhaust joyousness, and has in it far too much 
of meaningless frivolity. The constant intermingling of the 
sexes may be a good thing, and the Americans have certainly 
discovered how to make it a safe thing; but the almost total 
exclusion of married people, however young, from all gaiety, the 
devotion of all time in youth to mere amusement, and the ma 
expenditure, suggest a somewhat reckless selfishness. Bouquet- 
giving may be a pretty custom, but when a bouquet costs two 
guineas, anda“ belle ” wears five, which she throws away next morn- 
ing, one wonders who toils to support all that extravagance. It is 
true the girls make excellent wives, and sometimes, not always, 
devoted mothers; and that the men grow up courteous and kindly ; 
but this little picture does not, we confess, strike us as absolutely 
charming :— 

“A college boy of fifteen or seventeen in New York will make visits 
to his girl friends of thirteen or fourteen, and treat them with thorough 
courtesy. He will have plenty to say to them, and will say it naturally, 
—not in the least off his ease, and yet not as a general rule forward. 


It is his ambition to know many of them, to be a favourite with them, 
and their pursuits and amusements out of school will be in common. 


These boys go into society at a ridiculously early age, and are often | 


very indifferently educated. Many of them of course aro readers, and 
make up in later life for any early deficiencies, but many are apt to 
have an extremely low intellectual standard: being quite contented 


with that amount of knowledge or native smartness that will enable | 


them to succeed in importing fancy dry goods or in selling stocks and 


gold in Wall Street: and yet with all that there will generally be found | 
a ‘grace of courtesy’ ingrained in them which makes it impossible for | 


them to be otherwise than polite to a lady, or indeed to any other 
human being.” 


Cornhill continues ‘‘ Old Kensington,” the wild story called 
‘* Pearl and Emerald,” which we do not pretend to understand, 


yet always read, uncertain whether it is the production of a fool, | 
or of a man giving the rein to some odd spirit of satire ; but the | 


two best serious papers are ‘‘ Horace Walpole,” a most thoughtful 
and keen-sighted sketch, well worth the whole price of the maga- 
zine, and ‘*Gambling Superstitions.” The writer of the latter 
paper opens a curious vein of thought. He wants to 


explain the most remarkable of all gambling facts, the exist- 
existence of persons who at games of pure chance, with the “ pull 
of the table” against them—that is, the fine of 1} per cent. on 
every stake—have yet made fortunes by gambling, have even in 
one or two instances, such as Garcia's, kept on making fortunes 
for many years :— 

“To remove from the question the perplexities resulting from the 





That a man may be aided to renounce 
drinking by pleasant society in a Temperance Hotel, for that is 


i 


nature of the above-named games, let us suppose that the tossing of a 
coin is to determine the success or failure of the player, and that he wil} 
win if he throws ‘head.’ Now if a player tossed ‘head’ twenty times 
running on any occasion it would be regarded as a most remarkable run 
of luck, and it would not beeasy to persuade those who witnessed the occar- 
rence that the thrower was not in some special and definite manner the 
favourite of fortune. We may take such exceptional success as corre- 
sponding to the good fortune of a ‘bank-breaker.’ Yet it is easily shown 
that with a number of trials which must fall enormously short of the 
number of cases in which fortune is risked at foreign Kursaals, the 
throwing of twenty successive heads would be practically ensured. Sup- 
pose every adult person in Britain—say 10,000,000 persons in all— 
were to toss a coin, each tossing until ‘tail’ was thrown; then it is 
| practically certain that several among them would toss twenty times 
before ‘tail’ was thrown. Thus, it is certain that about five millions 
| would toss ‘head’ once; of these about one-half, or some two millions 

and a half, would toss ‘head’ on the second trial; about a million and 
| a quarter would toss head on the third trial; about six hundred thou- 
| sand on the fourth ; some three hundred thousand on the fifth ; and by 
| proceeding in this way—roughly halving the numbers successively 
| obtained—we find that some eight or nine of the ten million persons 
would be almost certain to toss ‘head’ twenty times running. It must 
be remembered that so long as the numbers continue large the pro- 
bability that about half will toss ‘head’ at the next trial amounts almost 
to certainty. For example, about 140 toss ‘ head’ sixteen times run- 
ning: now it is utterly unlikely that of these 140, fewer than 60 will toss 
‘head’ yet a seventeenth time. But if the above process failed on trial 
to give even one person who tossed heads twenty times running—an 
utterly improbable event—yet the trial could be made four or five times, 
with practical certainty that not one or two, but thirty or forty, persons 
would achieve the seemingly incredible feat of tossing ‘head’ twenty 
times running. Nor would all these thirty or forty persons fail to throw 
even three or four more ‘ heads.’” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——~~——— 

The Himalayan Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. By Captain 
A. F. P. Harcourt. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—This is one of the best 
provincial reports we have met with. It gives the results of Captain 
| Harcourt’s observations during his tour of duty as Assistant-Com- 

missioner in this remote corner of the Indian Empire. Kooloo is a 
| district of British territ ory adjoining the Kangra valley, and it contains 

not less than 10,000 square miles. The climate is warm, but the 
| traveller transported from the fiery atmosphere, the driving dust, and 
| scorched plains of the Punjab enjoys in this mountain valley clear air, 
|running streams, and varied foliage, in fact it is difficult to find a 

climate more congenial to the feelings or more calculated to restore an 

invalid. The scenery of this valley, through which the river Beas flows, 
| is particularly beautiful, the river terraces are wider and more verdant 

than those of the Sutlej and Chenab. The river is fringed with trees 
| and studded with green islands. Kooloo has the advantage of being 

traversed by a good road. The districts of Spiti and Lahoul, 

separated from Kooloo by the Hampta and Rotang passes, are smaller, 
and not so favoured by nature either as to beauty or fertility, but they 
| are inhabited by an interesting and independent race of people. The 
| religion, language, and peculiar customs of the district are described by 
| Captain Harcourt in successive chapters. The commerce that finds its 
| way between the Punjab and East Turkistan chiefly passes through 
| Kooloo and Lahoul, and two Viceroys have of late years visited the 
valley, to stimulate the development of trade and to improve the com- 
munications near the frontier. It was in crossing the Rotang Pass 
| that Lord Elgin over-fatigued himself, and accelerated the progress of the 
disease which soon terminated fatally. The reader will find here notices of 
| the countries and people concerned in this Central Asian commerce, and 
| the physical difficulties which still exist to hinder its progress. The local 
products and manufactures are enumerated, and some curious details are 
given of the processes of basket-making, paper-making, thatching, &c. The 
| materials employed are obscure or litte known. In Kooloo the energy and 
sillk of the European tea-planter are producing a great change in the aspect 
of this naturally fertile valley. Here, too, the facts given show deci- 
sively how urgently the formation of the Forest Department was 
required to introduce correct principles of conservancy and cutting, 








and to preserve the forests of the Himalaya from the ruinous waste to 
which they have been subjected in past years. The most interesting 
portions of the book are perhaps those which describe the social 
We quote a 


| customs, manners, and amusements of the people. 
paragraph by way of illustration :— 
“The inhabitants of Kooloo proper, Wuzeeri, Rupi, and Seoraj 
| partake largely of the distinguishing features of the Hindoos of the 
plains. The men are, as a rule, of the medium height, and are strongly 
| built, with intelligent and pleasing faces.” “The people of Spiti 
bear unmistakable evidences on their faces of their Chinese or Mon- 
| golian descent. The men are stout, well-built fellows, and the women 
are also very strongly framed. Many of the men resemble veritable 
| Calmucks; and, with few exceptions, fall, as do the women, very far 
| below the European standard of beauty; indeed, for positive hideous- 
| ness of countenance, the people of Spiti are, perhaps, pre-eminent in 
| the British Empire ; but their looks are the worst part of them, as I shall 
further on hope to show.” 
| The following passage describes the remarkable manner in which the 
| Lahoul women dress their hair. We understand that it is combed out 
| 
| only once a year :— 
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“The hair of the Lahoulee women is twisted in numerous braids, and | 


these are gathered together at the back and fastened either into a 
Il or strung to beads, and, on the crown of the head, that is 
always bare, a small and rather elegantly-chased saucer of silver is 
affixed; this is set round in the inside with coral and turquoise, gar- 
nished with gold, and occasionally on the forehead a rough specimen of 


scallop-she 


pes fastened by a waistcloth ; thick trousers of the same material, 
and grass shoes, completing the attire. Necklaces and earrings of 
amber and rough stones are also common.” 

The book contains some good representations of the Kooloo people, 
One figure we distinctly recognise after a lapse of nine years. 

Arthur Wilson: a Study. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—We have been some- 
what exercised in mind by endeavouring to find out why this work has 
been called a “Study.” Possibly the hero, Arthur Wilson himself, is a 
study after Richardson. There is something Grandisonian in the very 
elegant antitheses in which he expresses himself. Here is an instance. 
He is acting as amanuensis to his patron and benefactor, and when that 
patron is visited by a friend of distinction, absents himself from the 
house, unwilling either to intrude into the dining-room or to sink to the 
kitchen (whence, indeed, he had been promoted). This is the way in which 
he expresses himself :—“ There was, indeed, the kitchen for me again ; 
but I should be unworthy the kindness you have shown me if I had not 
known that it would have given you as much pain to send me there as 
I should have felt reluctance to go. I considered, therefore, I was 
eonsulting your feelings no less than my own in the course I adopted.” 
Could anything be more neatly turned ? The patron himself is a really 
successful study of Miss Austen; the way in which he deals with his 
wife strongly reminds us of the admirable Mr. Bennet. But by 
whatever name the author may choose to describe it, Arthur Wilson is a 
very pleasant story. If the wild and purposeless episode of the Portuguese 
refugee had been left out, it would have been vastly improved by the 
omission, and we should have had two volumes instead of three, an 
advantage which we shall miss no occasion of magnifying. 

Some Aspects of the Cross. By the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A. 
(Masters.)—There would be nothing to call for particular notice in this 
volume, though the sermons have a certain force of earnestness and con- 
viction about them, were it not for the second discourse, “ The Cross, the 
Witness of Love.” We have read this with much satisfaction, and though it 
is tinged here and there with phrases which do not especially please us, 
we have found ourselves, on the whole, in hearty agreement with it. If 
High Churehmen—Mr. Hutchings is sub-warden of the Clewer House of 
Merey—hold views such as these about the Atonement, and will state 
them as broadly and honestly, we, for our part, shall find ourselves very 
much in sympathy with them, notwithstanding their sacerdotalism. 
Whether they will value our sympathy is another question. Let us hope, 
anyhow, that Mr. Hutchings will not be any the worse for our praise, 
in his own esteem or the esteem of his brethren. 

Wife or Slave? By J. A. St. John Blythe. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—Mrs. 
Blythe—we conjecture female authorship, partly from a certain famili- 
arity with matters of the toilette, partly from other reasons which we 


shall leave the reader to discover, if he pleases, from this notice—thinks, | 


no doubt, that she is doing good service to morals by writing a tale of 
this kind. If it be so, such good service is dearly purchased, for any- 
thing more repulsive than Wife or Slave ? we have seldom read. Here 
is a sketch of the plot. A brother and sister are introduced, the sister 
a beautiful woman utterly demoralised by two mercenary marriages, the 
brother a stupid, sottish profligate. The father's will provides that if 
the brother is not married to a woman his equal in social position, and is 
not the father of either a son or a daughter before completing his twenty- 
eighth year, he is to forfeit a certain estate in favour of his sister. This 
estate the sister, being, it must be understood, very rich, sets herself to 
aequire. First, she seeks to entangle her brother with a keeper's 


is secured into the hair. The dress is a long black woollen 


The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. (Hodges.)— 
| This is the first volume of a series which is intended to give an account 
| of all the more remarkable saints of Christendom. They are ranged 
| under the days of the months on which their commemoration falls,—the 
present volume brings us to the end of January. Each day has its list 
| of a dozen, more or less, and out of these Mr. Baring Gould chooses lives 
| of which there is something especially noteworthy, especially credible, or 
prow | incredible, to relate. No one who is acquainted with Mr, 
| Baring-Gould’s works can fail to entertain the highest respect for his 
| learning and literary ability. We think, indeed, that he has totally mis- 
taken his place ; that, his dominant feeling being a passionate hatred for 
the work of the Reformation, he is hopelessly out of accord with a 
Church which that event modified so decidedly in doctrine and discipline ; 
—but apart from this, he has every qualification for the work which he 
has undertaken. In the present volume the more noticeable lives are 
those of St. Macarius of Alexandria, of whom many of our readers will 
have read in Mr. Kingsley’s “ Hermits ;” St. Severinus of Noricum, 
another hero of the same work; St. Vitalis of Alexandria, a very 
striking story, which Mr. Baring-Gould declares, and we hope that he 
is right, to be perfectly authentic; St. Anthony, whose life by St. 
Athanasius is here given in a condensed form; St. Meinrad, Count of 
Hohenzollern; and St. Cyril, of Alexandria. We hope to have the 
opportunity on some future occasion of speaking of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
work at greater length. 

Annals of Cholera, from the Earliest Periods to the Year 1817, By John 
Macpherson, M.D. (Ranken).—A book of great research, telling us, we 
believe it may be said, all the facts of importance that belong to the 
history of this disease. A layman's impression is that it may be read with 
more interest than satisfaction. The physiological and historical know- 
ledge of medical matters which the ingenuity and industry of our physi- 
cians and surgeons are collecting is enormous in amount. But, as a too 
candid lecturer recently remarked when he had passed in review the 
achievements of medical science, “In one department less satisfactory 
progress has been made, and that department is the treatment of dis- 
ease.” Yes, we know, or soon shall know, everything about disease 
except how to cure it. As to cholera in particular, it is discomfiting to 
see that the battle between the purgative and non-purgative, stimulant 
and non-stimulant methods of treatment was fought with the same 
vigour among the wise men of antiquity as it is being fought among our 
own, and with as little result. 

Bacchus Dethroned. By Frederick Powell. (Educational Trading 
Co.)—We always turn to the Scriptural argument of a teetotal book to 
estimate its value. If we could but find a writer honest enough to say 
that the conditions of the question are changed, that there are circum- 
| Stances in modern life which make it necessary to impose restrictions 
| whero liberty was once permissible, we should at all events feel a great 

respect for him. But, one and all, the advocates of the cause set them- 
selves to prove that there is no implied sanction in any passage of 
| Scripture for the use of fermented liquors. Of course they have to 
| involve themselves in the strangest network of sophistries. ‘The chap- 


| ter in this volume headed “ Teetotalism in Relation to the Bible,” for 








| instance, is sophistical to a degree that we have never seen equalled even 
bee a commentary,—and that is saying a good deal. Of course it has 
to deal with tho marriage at Cana. The quostion is, did our Lord 
| canstion by His presence the use of intoxicating wines? One 
looks for an argument to prove that no such wines wore em- 
| ployed on the occasion; we find nothing of the kind, only this 
calm begging of the question, “Our Lord was too wise, too good, too 
pure to countenance by his example and to enjoin by his precepts the 
| uso of a liquor,” &c. But perhaps the most characteristic argument ia 
this. It is built on the expression “ good wine:”—*“ The wine made by 
our Lord was good. Now, intoxicating wines are, in fact and truth, not 


daughter; and then, when he marries a lady of good position, to | good, but vile and bad.” Then the expression, “ when men have well 
lead his wife into evil. The wife, who has been sold in the most cynically | drunk "—xa) éray us4ue/ae,—has to be dealt with. The Temperance Bible 
open way both by her mother and her old lover, ends by running off with | Commentary is quoted to the effect that the primary signification of 
this lover. The keeper's daughter turns up with a son, and is proved to | wséicxs is found in the quantity consumed, not in the intoxicating 
have been legitimately married. Her father finishes off the drama with quality. But what say Liddell and Scott of wi’u ?—* originally of ‘ any 
a murder, Is it possible that people are found to read such stuff as this? | strong drink ;’” and they connect it with mead, and with temetum, the 


We might ask the question, were we not confronted by the greater mar- 


vel that some one has been found to write it, apparently without a notion 
that she has been doing anything but a good work for her fellow-creatures. 


Firm in the Struggle. By Emma Pickering. 3 vols. (Newby.)— | 


There must be some‘hing particularly fascinating, to judge from the 
frequency with which the plot occurs, in the notion of a young man of 
old family, left with an utterly-impoverished estate, and winning his way 


back to the old honours and position of his ancestors. Such is the plot | 
of Firm in the Struggle, which, we should say, is not at all above, and | 
not much below, the average of the dozen or twenty novels of the same | 


kind which we have seen in the last few yoars. We cannot say that it 


makes very interesting reading, but it is not objectionable. We found | 


the characters tedious, but it is only fair to them to say that they are 
not given to atrocious acts. Even the villain of the story is not vory 
violently bad; and the nearest approach to a crime is a suspicion of 
bigamy, actual bigamy being, however, avoided by a very respectablo 
interval of time. The book, in short, has no very serious fault beyond 
that of having been published. 


sole significance of which last word lies in the intoxicating power of 
the liquid which it describes (comp. temulentus). The same criticism 
| may be passed on the attempt to prove that intoxicating wine was not 
used in the communion of tho early Church, in spite of St. Paul’s 
expression “another is drunken ” (us@vs). It is impossible to describe 
by any other epithet than disingenuous this attempt to explain away 
the meaning of a word which is as well defined in significance as 
| anything in human speech, 

The True Doctrine of the Eucharist. By Thomas S. L. Vogan. 
(Longman.) Notitia Eucharistica. By W. E. Seudamore. (Riving- 
tons.) —Here are two books, each of them the work of a learved divine ; 
each displaying, indeed, a vast amount of research and ingenuity ; each 
claiming, and with undoubted sincerity on the part of the writer, to 
represent the “true doctrine ” of the Eucharist, as held by the English 
Church, but as far apart, if not as the poles from each other, yet as the 
| poles from the equator. This divergence is the more significant, as each 

writer follows, in a great degree, the same line of argument and appeals 
| to the same authorities. Mr. Scudamore’s book is in the form of a 
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commentary on the Communion office, and as far as the antiquarian side 
of the quostion is concerned, has an interest which readers of various 
shades of opinion may recognise. At the same time it is practically a 
treatise on Eucharistic doctrine. A propos of such words as “ present,” 
“altar,” &., the whole question is discussed. Mr. Vogan’s book, on the 
other hand, is more formally theological. The writer occupies the posi- 
tion of moderate Anglicanism, finding great defects in the Zuinglian, or 
what is commonly taken as Zuinglian doctrine, while he argues with 
great force against the ingenious approaches to Transubstantiation, or 
Consubstantiation, which have been made by Dr. Pusey and divines of 
his school. No part of this argument is more striking than that which 
maintains the modern origin of the terms which are now made the 
watchwords of High-Anglican theologians. He says, for instance, ‘‘ As 
to the use of this name or term—the Real Presence—I do not find that 
it is of earlier date than the era of the Reformation.” If this repre- 
sents the fact, it isa singular comment on the pretensions of these divines 
to be assertors of Catholic doctrine, A term not known before the 
beginning of the sixteenth century hardly answers the test “quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” And if so, what are we to 
say of the phrase, as Dr. Pusey’s followers have altered it, ‘Real Objective 
Presence,” an expression which positively is not a quarter of a contury 
old? If “real” has not the sanction of authority, would it not be well to 
banish it? There is probably no word in human language on which more 
ingenious feats of legerdemain may be practised. Mr. Vogan's own 
view is that the Eucharist is “a feast upon a sacrifice.” Now that, again, 
—it may, of course, be our ignorance—seems to us a novelty. 

The Culture of Pleasure. By the Author of the “ Mirage of Life.” 
(Nisbet.)—The concluding line of Doddridge’s epigram, ‘I live to plea- 
sure while I live to Thee,” might be taken as the text of this book, which 
seeks to show by a vast variety of anecdote how very much enjoyment 
good people have found in life. These anecdotes are put together with 
considerable skill, nor is the book wanting in good taste. And it may 
seem somewhat unreasonable to object to the principle on which it is 
written. Yet, after all, one has a feeling that this principle is not quite 
sound. The author speaks of a “ science of so developing and training the 
manifold forms of pleasure which nature has given us, as to train them 
into rational happiness.” Is it true that anybody can set about “ culti- 
vating pleasure” in this deliberate way? Surely there is but one 
rational institutio vite, and that is to do one’s duty, for duty is the real 
working motive, and take whatever in the way of enjoyment comes to 
one’s hand, A great philosopher, probably, indeed, speaking to the 
iZwrtpixcs, made happiness “our being’s end and aim,” but we doubt 
whether any one ever actually made it the final cause of his actions. 
Bat apart from these considerations, the book is very pleasant and 
readable. It starts with a capital story from Sir Walter Scott, that of 
the Eastern king, to whom his physician prescribed as the remedy for 
ennui to find and wear “the shirt of a happy man,” and who, after 
vainly searching through the world, thought that he had secured his 
prize in an Irishman, when unluckily it turned out that Pat had no 
shirt. And there is a great wealth of stories more or less good in the 
four hundred pages of the volume. The author may, at all events, con- 
gratulate himself on having done something towards the culture of 
rational pleasure by producing a book which any one may read with 
considerable enjoyment, and certainly without harm. 

Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Translated into English verse by 
Charles Frederick Johnson. (New York: Lent and Co. London: 
Sampson Low and Co.)—It is unfortunate for this translator that 
his work was not completed before the appearance of Mr. Munro's 
edition; in that case, it might have supplied a want. As it is, those 
who desire to read Lucretius in English have Mr. Munro’s excellent 
prose translation ; and the present version, though arranged in lines of 
ten syllables, and not wanting in accuracy, seems to us decidedly less 
poetical and dignified ; we cannot think it calculated to give a satisfactory 
idea of Lucretius’s peculiar power to one who does not know the original. 








KETCHING from NATURE.—A Lady who is a 
distinguished Landscape Painter, intending to spend a month or two in the 
Tyrol and at the Italian Lakes, for her own sketching, would be happy for the sake 
of companionship to give some instruction in her Art, either to a family or to one 
or two ladies who might feel disposed to join her. —References given and required. 
Address, “ A.B." care of F. MARTINO, Esq., Small Heath, Birmingham. 


ORE’'S GREAT PICTURE of ‘“* CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
“This is certainly my most ‘vane work, and the greatest effort of my artist 
life.”"—From Letter of 3f. Doré 
With other pictures at the ‘Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, 1s. 


reece CHURCH at the HAGUE.—See the BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 43d, for View and Plan; also for View and 
Plans of New Library Building, New York—Development of Industry in United 
States—Movement in the Building Trade at Home—Early History of Railways— 
Modern French Architecture—Markets, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.,and all Newsmen. 
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public to their very large stock of LYONS and BRITISH SILKS, which contains 
more Novelties than for some seasons past. The increased facilities for the traus- 
mission of Goods now afforded by the postal arrangements enable them to 
represent by means of patterns the whole of their extensive and costly stock. 
A Case, containing patterns of every reliable description in PLAIN and FANCY 
SILKS, both in BLACK and COLOURED, from 603 to £20 the dress, forwarded 
on application. 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London; 
and Quai St. Clair, Lyons. 


NEW FASHION BOOK. 

The Fourth Series of the NEW FASHION BOOK is now ready. This Edition 
is enlarged, and contains Engravings, with descriptions and estimates, of the latest 
Novelties in MANTLES, COSTUMES, MILLINERY, &c., for the present Season. 

Post free for Six Stamps. 
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J iagienee etl a investigation has proved that the decay- 


late between the teeth contain animal and 

vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 64), and 


Odontalgique Elixir (53), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 


the Teeth, 
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MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
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Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Pa inless System of Dentistry. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 


woOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND | 


compo. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 

TP\EA and COFFEE SERVICES, 
KETTLES on STANDS, TOAST-RACKS, 
BUTTER-COOLERS, CRUET FRAMES, &c. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF BEST QUALITY, 


MAPPIN & WEBB, Manufacturers, 


76,77, & 73 OXFORD STREET, W., 
LONDON. 


AND AT THK 
MANSION-HOUSB BUILDINGS, CITY. 
WRITE FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS | 
STEEL PENS. 


80LD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

Sold by Grocers in labelled gaciate, 
JAMES EPPS &CO., H pathic Ch , London 
_Epps' 8 Milky Cor Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


r 
CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Cond 1 Milk). 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pr d by ©. i 3 “ The only Good Sauce." 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and favour. 
ASE for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—OROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 




















THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


N OTIC TICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 


a la Carte, and Suppers os esust, 
THE PALL MALL 


TIME AND TEMPER SAVED. 


STONE’S PATENT BOOK BOXES, 
FOR THE SAFE AND ORDERLY KEEPING 
OF ALL PAPERS AND DOCUMENTS, 
Manuscript or Printed Pamphlets, Music, 
Newspapers, &c. 

Prices from 2s 6d to 7s 6d. 

SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND iD BOOKSELLERS. 
pours IN THE py RENEES. 

The PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
have arranged with the CHEMIN DE Fer pu Minti for 
the issue of Tourists’ Tickets from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Vid BorDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — 
First CLAss by Steamer and Railway ..... a ooo lO 
Seconp CLAss by Steamer & First CLASs by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 

The Sailing for June will be as under :— 
.June 13. 

«June 29, 

The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 

Twenty Days are allowed for the journey by Railway 
from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended by arrangement. 

Passengers are also booked at reduced rates to the 
following places :— 















MARSEILLES. Pav. 

TOULON. BAGNERES DE Braornre. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ. 

NICE. MADRID. 


Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. Grirriras, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGRORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


"IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 


and GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 


President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS., LocaL COUNCIL. 
7. Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 
Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Lich- | John Cheetham, ., late 


Right’ “Hon. Earl 
fleld. .P. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
&c., &e., &e. M.P. 
W. SWINDLEHURST, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
property. “posits of 5 per cent. guaranteed, Pro- 
spectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 

Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 











COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
” 16 SoHo Squars, LONDON. 
a ALDERMAN, 
. Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
- and down stairs. 
very description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHA both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


| BRYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BFranN T AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
BrrAsT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
Beran T AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
Brrrt AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 








GEO. W. LOVELL, Secrotary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 Ee Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITE 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Oompany. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, EC. 











BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the | py | towns 
in South Australia, Drafts neg 
money received on deposit. For terms, = at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND ag 
Provided for by a Policy of 
RAILWAY PASSENGER’ L ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
oe. or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 

njury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ON@ out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant KACcH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Corubill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| tion on the 9th July. 
| Office until the 27th June.—By order of the Board. 





HE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
—The don Directors beg to intimate that the 
TRANSFER | BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED 
in New York on the 10th June, and that shares cannot 
now be fowarded for registration until after the Elec- 
Proxies will be received at this 


FRED. W. SMITH, Secretary. 
86 Gresham House, London, May 31, 1872. 
TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 


The JUNE Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Envestments is yt and Foreiga 


Railways, Deb 
—— Mines, Foreign Bonds American toch ond Ooteaad 


Stocks, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTE 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, EC. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


IMPORTANT 


TO INVESTORS. 


HE LONDON INVESTMENT 

CIRCULAR for JUNE, now ready, containing 

a carefully-selected list of securities for investment, 
paying 5 to 20 per cent. (post free). 

Messrs. JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and 
Foreign Stock and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Bankers: London and County Bank. 














Now ready. 


HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JoHN R. P1k8, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price ( One Penuy. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
= in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 
able. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 





MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, RAILWAY 
SLOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all Descriptions, 
—Dividends at tho rate of 5, 10, and 15 cent.— 
Consult JOHN B. REYNOLDS’ ‘SPECI LIST of 
INVESTMENTS. Sent free by post on application to 
John B. Reynolds, Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 
Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. Holders of 
Gran iy - Railway of Canada, Midland and South- 
tern London 
and Moreh. eonbe, orkshire 
Railway Stocks, as well as those interested in the rich 
Mining district of St. Agnes, Cornwall, should by all 
means have a copy of this Circular, 





OVERNMENT STOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.O. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Sir Sinus Joan Gresons, Bart. Lord 

Mayor of London. 

Ropert NICHOLAS Fow er, Esq., M.P. 
James GOODSON, 
ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA, Esq., M.P. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Dsposits received for one or more 
intorest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 

The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods, 

One month's notice ot withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreiga, and Colonial 
Government Stocks. 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills 7+ at ~—e ” Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kai Madras, Mauritius, Mel 
Point de Galle, "Suiaghah Singapore, Syduey, 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the ageucy of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecti 
of remittances between the above-named 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle Street, London, 1372. 


WHITEHEAD'S 
~! OLIDIFIED SUUP SQUARES, ready 
for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.0. 
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TODDY 


The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


——__.. 





RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM, originated by them, has been par- 
tially adopted by other firms, but is thoroughly 
carried out on a large and liberal scale only by 
themselves. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ GRANDS, six feet long, 
trichord throughout, are now produced in re- 
markably fine walnut, inlaid with tulip wood. 
They are also ebonized with gold lines on the 
top and sides. The prices of these unique in- 
—- are the same as the ordinary semi- 

nd. 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 
guineas, of which the leading Musical Journal 
writes :—* The best Fifty-Guinea Oblique ever 
produced. '—Orchestra. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ “MIGNON” 
(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas 
in rosewood, 45 guineas walnut. A very re- 
markable instrument. In size it is between 
the Pianette and the Cottage. It has a check 
action, steel bridge, and brass studs, with a 
power and brilliancy of tone hitherto unat- 
tained by any ordinary upright instrument, 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 
four stops, containing 156 pipes; beautiful 
design, with diapered front pipes. Mahogany 
case, French polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. Price in dark-stained pine, 
65 guineas; in black walnut, 70 guineas; in 
oak, 80 guineas; and in dark mahogany, 85 
guineas. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, 
besides materials at ls per yard and upwards from the 
piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price 
as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


AU DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, 
j 18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 
and very superior to the recent importations of 
Cognac, 38s per dozen——HENRY BRETT and CO., 
Old Furnival's Distillery, Holborn Bars. Established 
1829. 























UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depdt, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

reet, W. 





URE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 
Gout, Lithia aud Potass. 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELtis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

rocess of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
XNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 


excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


and for 





They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine Ven /ors, at Is 14d and 2s 9d 
per box, or obtained through: any Chemist. 








CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE, Ice Water Pitchers, Ice Butter 
Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE MEDAL and 
NEW DUPLEX REFRIGE RATORS, fitted with water 
tanks and filters, and all mod+ra improvements, can 
be obtained only at the sole office, The Wenham Lake 
Ice Company, 125 Strind, London (corner of Savoy 
Street). Illustrated price lists free. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts. 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, beurs the Label 
used so many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


\PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 











AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S OURLIN: 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


REECH-LOADERS. 
SECOND-HAND. 
| ccc 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e 


LONDON. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and 
Dressing Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling Bag. 

PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., at 
moderate prices, made on the premises. 
‘ ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 
cee 





FROM £10 10s. 





FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for Iu‘lia, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 




















FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hairi liatel 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
@ perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 
| ATR-COLOUR WAS H. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 28 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists, 

OSE MACHIN E.—Lhis is a 
L contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sentc.: riage free. —ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet seut for 
two stamps. 


OTHING 











IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
HE GRAND OBJECT in LIFE is to 
keep the body in a pure and healthy state; and 
to insure this condition no medicine is so efficient and 
safe as PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which clear from the 
body all hurtful impurities, promote appetite and 
digestion, purify the blood, and produce the state most 
to be desired—a sound mind in a sound body. 
7 EATINGS PERSIAN  INSECTY- 
A DESTROYING POWDER.—Fieas, Moths, Bugs, 
Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by this 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
Sold in packets, 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
all Chemists. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 














7 teaees CHUTNEY. 

Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebratei 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Ltalian Warebons2- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG OOM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Lnstitute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Puris since 1894. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 

LOZENGES, 4s. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {p07ENGE 


A very convenient form for persous travelling. 














HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
eases of Enlarged Live:, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in alb 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. GaRNeR, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


])2X£FoRD's FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Heac- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best miid 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; azd of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 








“47 OUR (Dr. LOCOCK’S) WAFERS 

are invaluable for the Voice, Throat and 
Chest. All persons suffering from BRONCHITIS, 
HACKING COUGH, and DEPRIVATION OF REST 
should take them.’"—From Mr. Earle, M.P.S., 22 
Market Place, Hull. In Asthma, Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, and all 
Hysterical and Nervous s, instant relief is given by 
Dk. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, which taste pleasantly. 
Sold by all Druggists at ls 13d. 
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« MINING in the ST. AGNES DISTRICT.—Another | 
dividend-paying mine is about to be added to those 
already enriching this famed locality. Burrow 
and Butson Lead, Copper, and Zinc Mines are to 
be resumed, and the moderate capital required will 
forthwith be invited in shares of small amount. 
It is well known that at the time the mines were 
stopped through the death of some of the owners 
and the then panic-price of metals, hundreds of 
tons of zinc ore could have been raised per month, 
but was all but unsaleable. The great and in- 
creasing demand for zinc since sprung up has 
raised the value of the ore (black jack) to £6 10s., 
which will give £5 per ton profit, Of copper, the 
mines produced at and about the 40 fm. level 
£50,000 worth in one year from the western part 
of this extensive sett; and from the eastern and 
central part large quantities of rich silver-lead ore 
have also been sold, All these returns came from 
shallow depths, so that the Burrow and Butson 
Mines are virtually still in maiden ground, although 
with some £30,000 worth of shafts and levels 
opened; consequently, as soon as the necessary 
machinery for pumping the water and dressing the 
ores is erected, and the mine even partly drained, 
the proprietary will be able to make largely profit- 
able returns without doubt, no speculative 
exploratory work being necessary.”"—(Mining 


Journal, 25th May—p. 484.) 
HE BURROW and BUTSON 
MINING COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital £30,000, in 30,000 shares of £1 each. 
First Issue of 20,000 Shares. Deposit on application 
5s per share, and on allotment 5s per share; 5s in two 
months and 5s at four months after allotment. 

The second issue (if made) will be offered to the 
then existing shareholders at par in proportion to their 
respective holdings. 

DIRECTORS. 
George Arnall, Esq., Redruth, Cornwall. 
8. E. Illingworth, Esq.,9 Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Pk., W. 
Oharles Morris, Esq., Director of the Fortuna Mining 

Company. 

J. W. Williamson, Esq., Director of the United Mexican 

Mining Company. 

(With power to add.) 


BANKERS. 

London—The Alliance Bank, Limited, Bartholomew 
House, E.C. 

Cornwall-—-Messrs. John Michael Williams and Co. 
(West Cornwall Bank.) Redruth. 

Solicitor—J. A. Morgan, Esq., F.G.S., 47 Finsbury 
Cireus, E.C. 

Auditors—Messrs. J. Waddel and Co., New Poultry 
Chambers, E.C. 

Secretary—W. H. Forbes, Esq. 

Offices—47 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 


The object of this Company is to acquire the Lease 
of the Burrow and Butson Lead, Zinc, and Copper 
Mines, near St. Agnes, Cornwall, for a term of 21 
years from the 25th March last, at the low Royalty of 
1/18th, or a rent of £20 per annum merging in the 
Royalty. 

The Mining Journal gives a correct statement of the 
condition of these mines. They were many years ago 
thoroughly explored by cross-cuts and an adit-level of 
the total length of nearly one and one-third of a mile, 
and by eighteen shafts, one of which, the perpendicular 
engine shaft, is 62 fathoms under adit. These, with 
the levels, shown in the section given in the Prospectus, 
will save this Company over £30,000 and five or six 
years in time. The section shows that in 1822, some 
£50,000 worth of Copper Ore was raised, mostly by 
manual labour alone, from the western part of the 
mines. From the central and eastern parts large 
quantities of silver-lead and blende (or zinc ore) were 
also sold, leaving, however, an immense extent of most 
valuable mineral ground still unwrought. The working 
of these mines was pended in ex q of the 
death of some of the owners, and the then panic-price 
of minerals. 

The position of these mines is peculiarly favourable, 
comprising, as it does, the celebrated lodes of the 
“West Chiverton” mines to the east, and the well- 
known great cross-course of “Wheal Kitty,” and 
“ Penhalis,” respectively, situate within one and one- 
and-a-half miles north—which in Burrow and Butson 
mines intersects those lodes. “West Chiverton” 
silver-lead mines have returned in dividends and 
eer A about £200,000 on a capital of £30,000. 
“ Wheal Kitty” pays now nearly forty per cent. in 
dividends, and the shares of it sell readily at 250 per 
-_ premium. ‘“Penhalls” is also a dividend-paying 

ine. 

Access to these mines is very easy, they being only 
two miles from Port St. Agnes. 

An assay of blende (or “ black jack") from Burrow 
and Buston made by Messrs. Johnson, Matthey, and 
Co., in June, 1870, produced:—zine 48.50, copper 2.25, 
and silver 1 oz. 0.50. 

Three assays made by Professor W. White of some 
lead ore left behind from the previous workings, re- 
sulted—No. 1, lead 64.2 per cent., silver 13 ozs. 17 dwts. 
6grs. per ton of undressed ore; No. 2, lead 70.3 per 
cent., silver, 32 ozs. 16 dwts. 4 grs.; No. 3, lead 72 per 
cent., silver 27 ozs. 2dwts. 6 grs. per ton. 

The several reports, full copies of which accompany 
the Prospectus, by practical, competent, and reliable 
authorities, some of whom worked in the mines as 
tributers, prove that hundreds of tons of zinc ore can 
be raised monthly as soon as the necessary machinery 
goes to work. Zinc ore was scarcely saleable when the 
mines stopped, but will now bring, when properly 
dressed, about £6 10s, or a profit of £5 per ton; copper 
ore, worth probably £9 10s per ton, can be raised when 
the bottom of the deep shaft is unwatered; and the 
oom part of the mines will produce rich silver-lead 
After careful and critical comparison of the reports 
referred to, it is believed, that with the quality of the 
ores from these mines, a profit of at least 80 per cent. 
per annum will accrue on the first £5,000 laid out on 
the works, after the erection of the necessary pump- 
ing, drawing, and dressing machinery; and that by 
extending the levels (already in rich ores), further 








east and west, the mines will be rendered still more 
profitable. 

The mines have been fully reported upon by Captains 
Samuel George, M.E., Redruth; John Nancarrow, of | 
Camborne ; Messrs. John Christopher, Mithian, St. | 
Agnes; William Tippett and Peter Harris, Goonbell, | 


St. Agnes, some of whom worked in these mines as 
tributers for many years. 

The only contract entered into is dated the 4th day of 
June, 1872, and is made between William Stevens of 
the one part, and William Henry Forbes, on behalf of 
the Company, of the other part, being the contract for 
the purchase of the property, for the sum of £15,000, as 
follows :—£3,000 cash, £6,000 fully paid shares, and 
£6,000 out of half of net proceeds of sales of ores. 

Prospectuses, and a section of the mines, and forms 
of application for shares, may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, and of the Bankers or Solicitor. 

The articles of association and copy of the contract 
for purchase, and specimens of copper, silver-lead, 
and blende ores, recently brought to London from the 
mines, may be seen at the Office of the Solicitor. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Burrow and Butson Mining 
Company (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
of £ , being a deposit of 5s per share on 
shares in the above Company, I hereby request that 
you will allot me that number, and I agree to accept 
such shares, or any less number you may allot me, 
subject to the provisions of the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association; and I hereby authorise my 
name to be entered on the Register of Members of the 
Company for the shares so allotted. 











Signature 

Name (in fall) . 

Bewldenee .occccccorescccscccccccscovccocesessonces: . 
Profession or business .......+0.+ eoeeee: °e 
Date 1872. 





If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned 
without any reduction. 


BLINDNESS. 
SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the 
GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the Annual General 
Meeting of the Members and Friends of the above 
Association will be held at St. James's Hall, Regent 
Street, on SATURDAY, June 22, at Half-past Two 
o'clock, the PRINCE of TECK in the Chair. The 
Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of Chichester, the 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle, Lord Houghton, the Dean of 
Westminster, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., T. 
Hughes, Esq., M.P., and others, are expected to speak. 
Tickets may be had at the Institution, 210 Oxford 
Street, near Portman Square, and 127 Euston Road. 
Funds are earnestly solicited; 300 blind persons are 
applying for help, many of whom are begging in the 

streets for want of work. 

Rey. C. B. REID, Secretary. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 

120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
light Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats, also India 
Cloth, 25s; Poplin Silk Coats, 52s 6d; Allied Water- 
proof Tweed Overcoats, 20s; if with Silk Lapels, One 
Guinea each. In fine Melton Cloths, from two to 


three guineas. 
OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 


specialities in Cloaks for Dust or Rain. Novelties 
in shapes and fabrics. Fashionable Riding Habits in 
various-coloured Tweed, Melton, and Superfine Cloths, 
from £3 3s to £8 8s; Pantaloons, 3ls 6d; Hats 
Trimmed, from 21s; Fashionable Costumes for the 
Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. Waterproof 
Tweed “Circular” Cloaks from One Guinea. Also 
“L'Utile,” “Killarney,” and “ Marine” Travelling 
Cloaks, Promenade Jackets and Paletéts, exquisitely 
shaped. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has one large show- 
room devoted exclusively to the display of Baths and 
Toilet Ware. The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in the country. 
Portable Showers, 8s. 
Pillar Showers, £3 5s 
to £6. 








Sponging, 68 6d to 32s. 

ursery, 238 6d to 38s. 
Hip, 148 to 36s. 

A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 

Toilet Ware in great variety, from 12s 3d to 48s the 


Set of Three. 
ILLIAM 5%. BURTON, 
nt- 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by ap) 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.,; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always andertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS have repeatedly effected cures which 

the utmost skill and sagacity had previously signally 
failed to accomplish. The worth of these noble remedies 
will never be undervalued by those whose sufferings 
they have relieved, and whose soundness they have 
renewed, after constitutions were thoroughly broken 
down by the continuance of irritating ulcerations, the 
discharge from which had almost completely drained 
away the strength. Holloway’s purifying and sooth- 
ing treatment reaches the root of the evil, which it ex- 
tirpates, the necessary step to a permanent and satis- 
factorycure. In bad legs, ulcerations, and the majority 
of cutaneous complaints, it is not enough simply to skin 
over the surface, poisonous and effete matters must 
first be counteracted and expelled. . oe 2 uw 





N ATTHIAS BARR’'S POEMS.—New 
i Edition, in Two Parts, Is each. Part I. A 
Village Story, and other Poems. Part II. Love in a 
Court, and other Poems. Also, Third Edition, price 
6d, Little Willie, and other Poems on Children, 

CASSELL, Petrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill; and 
all Booksellers and Railway Book-stalls, 





Published monthly, Subscription per annum 25s, post 
ree, 238; single Nos. 2s 6d, post free, 2s 9d. = 


f 
|} amet = UNIVERSELLE 
and REVUE SUISSE. 

CONTENTS OF No. 174, For JUNE. 


1. M. Guizot et L'HIsTOIRE DE France. Par M. Paul 
Stapfer. 
2. Pompkg-ALEXANDRE BOLLEBY, SA VIE BT SES 


TRAVAUX. Par M, Eugene Rambert. 

3. ScRNES DE LA VIS MUSULMANE DANS LINDE 
Madar. Nouvelle. Par M. Auguste Glardon. 

4. UNE VOTATION POPULAIRE EN Suisse. Le 12 Mai, 
1872. Par M. Ed. Tallichet. 

5. PRISONNIER DE GUERRE EN FRANCE. 

6. CHRONIQUE LITTERAIRE DE PARIS.—Journal et 
correspondance d'André-Marie Amptre — Deux 
secrétaires de Sainte-Beuye—M. Troubat—M. Jules 
Levallois—Anecdotes sur Sainte-Beuve—Opinions 
de M. Levallois sur la critiqae—Une nouvelle 
Gdition du cardinal de Retz—Les lecons de M. 
Berger & la Sorbonne — Diverses publications 
nouvelles. 

7. CHRONIQUE ITALIENNE.—Les études sérieuses, 
UArchivio veneto—Le professeur Adolfo Bartoli et 
son histoire littéraire d'Italie—La bataille de la 
Spezzia—Une note de M. Vuillemin sur M. Girolamo 
Rossi—M, Maxime du Camp et les malfaiteurs 
italiens—Histoires de yoleurs et de brigands— 
L’éruption du Vésuve. 

8. CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE, 

BULLETIN LITTERAIRE ET BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 

BARTHES and LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14 

Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





“ Like all grand conceptions, the process is remarkable 
for its simplicity.”—@/obe. 

HE BAZAAR, the EXCHANGE and 
MART, and JOURNAL of the HOUSEHOLD, 

now so well known and extensively used by private 
persons for procuring and disposing of every descrip- 
tion of personal property, and for obtaining informa- 
tion on every subject, may be had (weekly, price 2d) of 
all respectable newsagents in town or country, or 
oa from the office, 32 Wellington Street, London, 

C, 


| Picea -~ LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1341. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PrRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, iu various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus ~ application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 


members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, S tary and Librarian. 








INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871, 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engl- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 8. W. 


HE GIRLS’ HOME. — Certified 
Industrial School for Destitute Girls not Con- 
victed of Crime, 22 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 
W. (close to the Portland Road Station). The House 
is open to visitors every day, Sundays excepted. On 
Tuesday the Hon. Secretary always attends from 2 to 
5 o'clock, to give any information required. 
COMMITTEE. 
Miss Bell, 22 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W. 
Miss Grace H. H. Bell, 36 Woburn Place, W.C. 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 18 Blandford Square, N.W. 
Mrs. E. B. Denison, 33 Queen Anne Street, W. 
Charles Elam, Esq., M.D., 75 Harley Street, W. 
a ne W. Fowle, St. Luke's Vicarage, Nutford 
ace, W. 
Robert He burn, Esq., Portland Place. 
Hon. Mrs. Howard, 1 Palace (ireen, Kensington. 
Mrs. Thomas Hughes, 80 Park Street, Grosvenor Sq. 
Rev. Harry Jones, St. Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho, 
Miss ©. G, Kindersley. 
Miss F. Loring. 
Mrs. Maurice, 2 Brunswick Place, Regent's Park. 
C. B. Radcliffe, Esq., M.D., 25 Cavendish Square. 
Mrs. Radcliffe. 
J. Russell Reynolds, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 38 Grosvenor 
Street, W. 
Mrs. Russell Reynolds. 
Mrs. Nassau Senior, Elm Lodge, Lavender Hill, 
Wandsworth. 
The Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, 40 Dover 
Street, W., Treasurer. 
The Lady Rose Weigall, 35 Bryanston Square, W. 
HELP is earnestly requested to enable the Managers 
to continue and extend their work. Do and 
Subscriptions thankfully received at the Girls’ Home, 
and at the National Provincial Bank of England, No. 
23 Baker Street, W., by 
ELIZABETH F. BELL, Honorary Secretary. 


AILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS.— 
Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 
struction. Prices from 15s to 42s. Full particulars 
and directions for measurement post free. Elastic 
stockings of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
water beds, pillows, cushions, &c.—W. H. BAILEY 
and SON, 418 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 
1833. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—In a few days will be be FRAVELA bs a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK 
A 
Captain BURTON, F.B.G.S., &e. A Mr. C. F. eYRWHITE DRAKE, F.B:S., &., 


entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Grorce Aveustus Sata, 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Jn a feu days. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols, Svo. [Ready this day. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. JoHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By Henry SPICER. 1 vol. 8vo. 


The RETENTION of INDIA. 


HALLIDAY. In 1 yol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anytuony 
TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive re ae 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY; a Matte-rof-Fact 
Story. A New Novel in 3 vols. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 


UNDER WHICH KING? By P. W. Jounston, M.P. 
In 1 vol. 
UNDER the RED DRAGON: By James Grant, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &.,&ce. [Now ready. 
NEW BOOK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 


HORNBY MILLS, and other Stories. By Henry 


KINGSLEY, Author of “Ravenshoe,” “Mademoiselle Mathilde,” “ Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” &., &c. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


LOYAL: a New Novel, in 3 vols. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. 


In 3 vols, 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: 
SAVED by a WOMAN. 


Appeal,” &c., &c. 3 vols, 


The SOUL and MONEY: 


price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fey, Author of 
“The Sapphire Cross,” &c, In 1 vol., “fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY SROTEEES, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 

THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 9 till 

dusk. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN ,5 Pall Mall 
East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, Is ; Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—UNDINE (written by H. S. 
Leigh), with splendid optical, spectral, and water effects. Narrated by W. 
Terrott. Music by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin; Scenery by Messrs. Gordon 
and Harford. Twice daily, at four and nine.—PROFESSOR GARDNER, on ALE, 
BEER, and GIN: what they are, and what they ought to be! with experiments 
and samples of aduiterations.—-CURIOSITIES OF OPTICAL SCIENCE, by Mr. 
King, with new Mystical Sketch, and startling illusions —MONT CENIS and its 
Tunnel, with VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION, by Mr. King.—GARTO, the DEMON 
OF MUSIC; and many other amusements. Admission to the whole, 1s; reserved 
seats, 2s 6d, 1s, and 6d. Open twice daily, at twelve and seven. 


By ALEXANDER 
[Jn a few days, 





By Gerap Grant. 


a New Novel, in 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


By the Author of “No 


[Now ready. 


a New Novel, in 1 vol., 























CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JUNE. Edited 


by JOHN Mor.eEy. 


THE MONARCHY. By Frederic Harrison. 

VIRGIL THE ENCHANTER. By Max Cullinan. 

VICTOR DE LAPRADE. By Edward Dowden. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN Europe. By Senor Castelar. 
PICTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By Professor H. Morley. 
THe Eustace DtaAmonps. By Anthony Trollope. 

CRITICAL NoTIces. By Sidney Colvin. 


STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of a NEUTRAL 


VOLUNTEER. By JoHN FuRLEY. 2 vols. [Next week, 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, Life in 


Turkey. By Madame KIBRIZLI MEHEMET PASHA. Demy 8vo. [On Monday, 


TRY CRACOW and the CARPATHIANS. By 


Captain HurcutNson, R.A., Author of “Try Lapland.” Post 8vo, 8s. [This day. 


UP in the NORTH. Notes of a Journey from 


London to Lulea and into Lapland. By THOMAS SHAIRP. (On Wednesday. 
CONCERNING JOHN’S INDIAN AFFAIRS. By 
Ropert H. ELui0T. Demy 8vo. (Next week. 
The ELEVENTH EDITION of 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By John 


Forster. Vol. I. 1812-1842. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 
price 12s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198 Piccadilly. 





NEW VOLUME.—WARNE'S HOUSEHOLD NOVELS. 
A New Copyright Tale by the Author of “ On the Edge of the Storm.” 
. In large crown 8vo, price 6a, cloth gilt. 


WOMEN OF THE LAST DAYS OF OLD 
FRANCE. 
By the AUTHOR of “ MADEMOISELLE MORI,” &c., &c. 
With Original Illustrations by Petherick. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
_- PROVES WHO TRULY LOVES. By Roserr B. 
Hout, M.R.S.L., Author of “ The Seald,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK by ELIJAH WALTON, F.G.S. 
On Saturday next, the 15th iust., in 1 volume imperial quarto, price Four Guineas. 
JEAKS in PEN and PENCIL, for Artistic Students of 
Alpine Scenery, By ELIJAH WALTON, F.G.S., Author of “The Camel,” 
“Clouds and their Combinations,” &. 
London: Lone ANS, GREEN, and Co., » Paternoster Row. 











Now vw send, in 8vo, price 9s, cloth. 


ANTS CRITICAL PHILOSOPILY for ENGLISH 

READERS. Vol. III., containing a Translation of Kant’s Prolegomena ta 

any Future Metaphysic, with Critical Notes and Appendices. By J. P. MAHAFFY, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Pro:essor of Ancient History in the 
University of Dublin. 

Just published, price 5s, Vou. L., Part I, A CriticAL COMMENTARY ON Kant’s 
AESTHETIC, WITH A CONTROV ERSIAL CHAPTER ON Mr. J. S. Mill's EMPIRICAL 
DERIVATION OF SPACB. 

*,* VoL. I, PART IL, and VoL. IL, completing the work in Three Volumes 8yo, 
will be published in the course of the present year. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW VOLUME of the ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 
In royal 8vo, with Iluminated Facsimile, price 10s, half-bound. 


N ATTHEI PARISIENSIS, Mouachi Sancti Albani, 

CHRONICA MAJORA, Vol. L, the Creation to A.D. 1066. Ejvited by 
H. R. Luarp, M.A., and published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
H.M.'s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

This volume contains the first portion of the “Chronica Majora” of MATTHEW 
PARIS, one of the most valuable and frequently consulted of all the ancient English 
Chronicles. It is now published for the first time. The editions by Archbishop 
PARKES and WILLIAM WATTS commence severally at the Norman Conquest. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN andCo, Edinburgh: A.andC.BuLack. Dublin: A. THOM. 


ILL- HILL L SCHOOL.—NEW FOUNDATION DAY, 
B WEDNESDAY, 12th of JUNE, 1872. 

The Right Honourable the Earl RUSSELL, K.G., has kindly consented to preside, 
and the Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, D.D., to act as Vice-President. 

PROGRAMME OF PROCEEDINGS.—One o'clock: Distribution of Prizes and Certifi- 
cates of Scholarships in the Chapel by the Head Master, R. F. WeyMourTH, Esq., 
D. Lit, M.A. Half-past Two: Luncheon in the Dining Hall Applications for 
Tickets for the Luncheon to be addressed to the Secretary, Mill-Hill School, 
Middlesex, N.W., not later than Friday, the 7th June. Gentlemen, 7s 6d; 
Ladies, 5s. The “ Mill-Hill School Cricket Club” will play a match with the “ Old 
Boys” from ten a.m. till noon, continuing at four p.m. Omnibuses will meet all 
trains arriving at and departing from the Great Northern Station, Mill Hill, 
between noon and ten p.m. ROBERT H. MARTEN, B.A., Secretary. 








"FiBL D'S 


OZOKERIT 


CANDLES.” 





COMFORT to the FEET.—PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS and SHOES. 


Softness and elasticity, combined with the appearance and durability of Leather, are their peculiar advantages. HALL and CO., Sole Patentees, 6 Wellington 


Street, Strand, London. 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Vols. I., IL, IIL, and IV. Post 


8yo, 10s 6d each. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. 


KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. (Jmmediately. 
LORD BANTAM. By Epwarp JENKINS, 


Author of “Ginx's Baby.” Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 


The LITTLE SANCTUARY. 


RALEIGH, D.D., Author of “ Quiet Resting-Places. 


PANSIES. 


of “The Gaywortbys.” 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. 
Author of “Episodes in an Obscure Life.” Popular Edition. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. 


Tuomas T. LyNcH. Post 8vo. (Ummediate'y. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The Diary of a 


Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With a Preface by U. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Dr. Vaughan has done good service by introducing to English readers this very 
interesting diary. It furnishes a pathetic and remarkably picturesque illustration 
of the scenes to which the French soldiers and peasautry were subjected during 
the disastrous war with Germany."—Zxaminer. 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: an Historical Drama. 


By Peter BAYNE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Mr. Bayne has written a wonderfully good drama, with unmistakable poetic 
wer. He shows a lively fancy and quick imagination. He can throw himself 
nto very distant situations, and vividly realise the scope of long-past events. The 
drama abounds in passages of very rare excellence.”—Nonconformist. 


The OLD MAID’S SECRET. By E. Maruirv. 


Translated by H. J.G. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The public have reason to be grateful to H. J. G. for giving them in an English 
dress and in a convenient form this interesting story, which may call for as many 
editions in this country as it hes already done in Germany.’'—Saturday Review. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT, with an Introduce- 


tion upon Psychology and the Soul. By NoAn Porter, D.D., President of 


Yale College. Demy 8v0, 16s. 
The ELEMENTS of INTELLECTUAL 
By NoAn Porter, D.D,, 


SCIENCE: a Manual for Schools and Colleges. 
[/mmediately. 


President of Yale College. Demy 8vo. 
NORTH. 


PEASANT LIFE in the 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Series. By the Author of * Benoni Blake.” 

“ These stories are extraordinarily real, not producing the effect of stories at all, 
but of experiences pondered over and set forth with an almost painful earnestness. 
The plain-speaking of the villagers, the roughness of their surroundings, the 
homeliness of their unaspiring lives, not wanting in tragedy and poetry, are in no- 
wise coarse. The life of the Dyke-builder is the simplest of pictures, but it has 
true pathos and beauty. The mother's character in its rugged courage is finely 
drawn. In a totally different way Jamphiu’ Jamie is admirable, and, indeed, 
deserves closer attention and warmer praise, because he is much more difficult to 
draw to the life. The volume is delightful, and one not easily to be forgotten.”— 
Spectator. 

“ Better than nine-tenths of the novels and stories published."—Sa/urday Review. 

“This author has here given us another half-dozen of his genuine pictures of 
hard, mud-bespattered, uncomely beings, who, under his hand, take on the colour 
of romance, and deeply int:rest us."—Daily Telegraph, 

“The author of ‘Peasant Life’ has returned to his true attitude, and holds 
ground which none may dispute with him. In quiet characteristic pictures of 
lowly, and apparently uninteresting characters, he is unequalled. He has a unique 
power in gradually wrapping the ‘dull clods’ of Scotch villagers in a kind of 
glamour, and making us interested in them as if they were veritable creatures of 
romance. The volume throughout is fresh and vigorous, and, in some respects 
even better than the first series."—Nonconformist. 


Crown 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


Square 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Second 


STRAHAN and CO., 


56 Ludgate Hill, London. 








In 8yo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


FUEL OF THE SUN. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.GS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


THE 





Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS 
Py a NEW WRITER 


“If these poems are the mere preludes of a mind growing in power, we have in 
them the promise of a fine poet...... The verse describing Socrates has the highest 
note of critical poetry."—Spectator, February 17. 

“No extracts could do justice to the exquisite tones, the felicitous phrasing, and 
delicately-wrought harmouies of some of these poems.”—Nonconformist, March 27. 

“ Our deliberate opinion is, that in this book we are making the acquaintance of 
a fine and original poet."—Graphic, March 16, 

“ This truly exquisite lyric...... These poems will assuredly take high rank among 
the class to which they belong."—British (Quarterly, April. 


Henry S. KiNG and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





HE PROPER NAMES of the OLD ‘TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES Expounded and Critically Illustrated. By the Rey. A. JONss. 
Quarto, price 15s. 

The Three Thousand Six Hundred Names of which this Dictionary consists, re- 
present nearly Sixteen Thousand Five Hundred Individuals or Places; the whole of 
these have been carefully discriminated, and an identitication of each is given, 
together with all the passages in which each occur. 

Catalogue, with Specimen Pages, by post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGsTER and Sons, 15 Paternoster Row, London. 


By the Rey. Crartes 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 5s. 
By ALEXANDER 
By Anreuine T. Wurrney, Author 


By the 


tn 1 vol. 


By the late 








NEW WORKS. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the late 


JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Santa, M.A. Edited 
by J. A. Symonps, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of the late HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, Edited, with a Biographicab 
Notice, by HELEN TAYLOR. 3 vols. Svo. Ua a few days. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHRONOLOGY, 


Historical and Biographical. By B. B. Woopwanrop, B.A., and W. L. R. Cates. 
8vo, pp. 1,496, double columns brevier, price 42s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIXTUS the FIFTH. 


By Baron Hupner. Translated from the Original French, with the Author's 
sanction, by Hubert E. H. JERNINGHAM. 2 vols. 8vo, price 248, 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE relating 


to POLITICAL OCCURRENCES in JUNE and JULY, 1834. By the Right 
Hon. E. J. LytrLeton, First Lord Hatherton. Edited from the Original L 
by HENRY REEVE. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 
Henry HOuianp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


YARNDALE: an Unsensational Tale. 


post 8vo, price 21s. 


The JAPANESE in AMERICA. 


LANMAN, American Secretary, Japanese Legation, Washington. te 
(Just 


3 vols. 
(Ja @ few days. 


By CHARLES 


8yo0. 


ready, 
SIX MONTHS in CALIFORNIA. By J. G. 
PLAYER-FRrowpD, 1 vol. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


MY WIFE and I in QUEENSLAND: Eight 


Years’ Experience in the Colony, with some Account of Polynesian La! - 
With Map and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


By E. N. C. Brannon, of 


(On Tuesday next. 


By Cuar.es H. Even, 


LIFE in INDIA. 


Lucknow, Oude. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of 


JURISPRUDENCE. By SHELpon Amos, M.A., Professor of Jurispradence, 
University College, London. 8vo, price 18s, (On Tuesday next. 


ON the INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY ; includ- 


ing a Parallel between Lord Bacon and A. Comte as Philosophers. By A. 
ELLEY FINCH. 8vo, price 5s. 


RESEARCHES in MOLECULAR PHYSICS 


by MEANS of RADIANT HEAT; a Series of Memoirs collected from tha 
Philosophical Transactions. By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 
[On Tuesday next, 


The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


WEAPONS, and ORNAMENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By Joun Evans, 
F.RS., F.S.A.  8vo, with 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts, price 23s. 
[On the 18th inst, 


A MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, or Science 


of Man, based on Modern Research. By Cuares Bray, Author of “The 
Philosophy of Necessity.” Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


SCIENCE and REVELATION : a Lecture. By 


JAMES STUART, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor Trin. Coll. Cuntab. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, price 1s. 











AIR and RAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical 
Climatology. By R. ANGUS SMITH, Ph.v., F.RB.S., F.C.S., &c, With 8 Wood- 
cuts, 8yo, price 243, 


The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. By Dr. 


GeorGE HARTWIG. With 3 Maps and about 80 Woodcut Illustrations, includ- 
ing 8 full size of page. 8vo, price 21s. 


The ORBS AROUND US;; a Series of Sketches 





of Planets and Stars, Comets, Meteors, and Nebule. By Ricnarp A. Procror, 


B.A., Hon, Sec. R.A.8. (/n a few days. 


FRANCIS FRANCIS’S BOOK on ANGLING ; 


a Complete Treatise on the Art. Third Edition, with Portrait and 16 other 
Plates. Post 8vo, price 15s. 


The STRAINS in TRUSSES, computed by 


Means of Diagrams; with 20 Examples drawn to Scale. By F. A. RANKEN, 
M.A., C.E. Square crown 8vo0, with 35 Woodcut Illustrations. 
(On Tuesday next. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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Demy 8vo, 


PRE-HISTORIC 


price 9s. 


PHASES; 


OR, INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS ON PRE-HISTORIC ARCHZOLOGY. 


By HODDER M. WESTROPP, Author 


of “The Traveller's Art Companion.” 


This work is an attempt to trace the sequence of stages in the development of man, during pre-historic 
times, and also of the works of his bands from the earliest and rudest ages up to that period when this 


progressive development became the subject of history. 








Feap. Svo, 2 vols , price 1s 6d each. 


CHARLES CHURCHILL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
ALDINE EDITION. 


With a MEMOIR by JAMES HANNAY, and copious NOTES by W. TOOKE, F.R.S. 


The following volumes are also published in the same series :— 


GOLDSMITH. 


BURNS. 83 Vols. | 
GRAY. 
MILTON. 83 Vols. 


COWPER. 3 Vols. 
FALCONER. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. 
AKENSIDE. 


SURREY. 

PRIOR. 2 Vols. 

KIRKE WHITE. 

WYATT. 

POPE. 3 Vols. 

BEATTIE. 

SPENSER. 3 Vols. 
PARNELL. 

THOMSON. 2 Vols. 
CHAUCER. Vols. I. and II. 


A Frne-PAPER EDITION with PoRTRAITs is also published, price 5s per volume, except COLLINS, price 3s 6d. 


od 





Imperial 8vo, price 21s. 


MY GARDEN: 


ITS PLAN AND CULTURE, 


Together with a General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural 
History. 


By ALFRED SMEE, F.RS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 1,250 


ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


The purpose of this work is to describe the Author's Garden at Wallington in Surrey, and to serve as an exact 


and practical Guide to Amateurs in every branch of Horticulture practised in general Gardening. 


Illustrations 


are given of garden scenes as specimens of Landscape Gardening; of Tools, Frames, and Glass-Houses ; Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Flowers, Weeds, and Wild Flowers; Fungi, Ferns, Trees, Shrubs, Animals, Birds, Insects; also 
Modes of Grafting Trees, &c.,&c. It will be found very useful as a book of reference to al! persons partial to 


Horticulture, or having a love of Nature. 





London: BELL and DALDY, 





In crown 8yo, bound in cloth, price 5s, 
HE PRUSSIAN RACE: an 
Ethnological Essay. To which is added an Ac- 
count of the Bombardment of the Museum of Natural 
History by the Prussians during the recent Siege of 
Paris. By JEAN-LOUIS ARMAND DE QUATREFAGE, 
M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Ethnology to that 
Institution. Translated from the French by ISABELLA 
INNES, 
London: VIRTUE and Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
iW. 


WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES.—NEW. 
VOLUME. 


This day, 12mo, cloth limp, illustrated with 215 Wood- 
cuts, price 2s, postage 2d. 
RACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY, 
giving the simplest modes of constructing figures 
contained in one plane and geometrical construction 
of the ground. By J HEATHER, M.A., Author 
of “Descriptive Geometry,” * Mathematical Instru- 
ments,” &c. 
London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8v0, price 7s 6d. 
HE FALLACIESof TEETOTALISM; 
or, the Duty of the Legislature in dealing with 
Personal Freedom, and an Elucidation of the Dietetic 
and Medicinal Virtues of Alcoholic Liquors. Compre- 
hending an Exposure of the False Doctrines of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and of the Detestable 
Tyranny of the Maine Law, or Permissive Bill. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


_ Just published, priceéd. : 
AROCHIAL COUNCILS: a Word 


for the Laity. A Letter to the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of Worcester by R. E. BARTLETT, M.A., 
Vicar of Pershore. 
London: H. SoOTHERAN, J. BAER, and Co., 136 
Strand, W.C. ; and 10 Little Tower Street,E.C. Pershore: 
CO. J. PACE. 


RIMITIVE MAN. Considered with 
Reference to Modern Theories as to his Origin. 
An important Series of Papers. By J. W. DAWSON, 
LL.D., F.B.S., Principal of McGill College, Montreal, 
Author of “ Acadian Geology,” &c., is commenced in 
the LEISURE HOUR for June; where also will be found 
“Our Field Naturalist’s Club.” Descriptions of Excur- 
sions round London. Sixpence monthly. 














56 Paternoster Row, and 164 Piccadilly. 


York Street, Covent Garden. 


Illustrated, feap. cloth, 2s, free by post, 2s 3d. 
EATRICE; or, SIX YEARS of 
CHILDHOOD and YOUTH. By Mrs. R. VALEN- 
TINE, Author of * Reading and Teaching,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s; half-bound, 5s 6d. 
N EADOW'S (F. G.) NEW SPANISH 
and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in Two Parts, 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. Enlarged edi- 
tion, with List of Christian and Proper Names of Per- 
sons and Places in Spanish and in English, 
London: WILitaM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Illustrated, fcap., cloth, 2s, free by post, 2s 3d. 
R EADING and TEACHING ; or, 
BH} Sundays at Selby Manor. By Mrs. R. VALENTINE, 
Author of “ Beatrice,” &e. 

London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


~ Ne Edition, crown 8v0, cloth 6s, gilt edges, 7s. 

| | STORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 
By Sir Francis PALGRAVE, F.R.S., F.S.A. Pro- 

fusely illustrated. 

London: WILLIAM Te@G, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








Just published, demy S8vo, pp. viii-448, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 12s. 
ORAL BIBLICAL GLEANINGS 
| and PRACTICAL TEACHINGS, illustrated by 
Biographical Sketches drawn from the Sacred Volume, 
By L. L. MocatTta. 
London: TruBNER & Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price Is. 


OWN REFUSE the REMEDY for 

LOCAL TAXATION. By the Rev. HkNrY 
Mout, M.A., Vicar of Fordington, Dorset. 

W. Ringway 169 Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 


‘~*~ LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 

No. 5, NEW SERIES, for JUNE (in future to 
be published monthly), price 23, contains:—1. Martial 
Law, Part IL, by W. F. Finlason.—2. Grotesque Liti- 
gation in India.—3. Malicious Wounding, by C. 8. 
Greaves, Q.C.—4. Domicile.—5. The Temple Church, 
Part .—6. Novation and Liquidation of Amalgamated 
Insurance Companies.—7. Mr, Forsyth's Lecture on 
Ancient MSS.—s8. Legislation on the Sale of Liquors. 
—Legal Gossip, &. 

London: BuTrerwortHs, 7 Fleet Street, Her 
Majesty's Law Publishers. 








W M. 


ALES ARE OF THE 


YOUNGER AND 


C O.’s 


HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 
Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers, Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted. 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


LONDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


__ 


|The Lost Bride. By Lady Chat- 


TERTON. 3 vols. 


Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols, 
A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs, 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 

“A most agreeable book. Mrs. Hoey weaves an in- 
teresting plot, and her characters are drawn with 
remarkable distinctness.” —Zraminer. 

‘A story of remarkable ability, and we much mis- 
take if it does not become one of the most popular 
novels of the season.” —Graphic. 


Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A delightful book. The interest is admirably 
sustained."—Morning Post. 


Hope Deferred. By E. F. Pollard. 


“A delightful story."—Standard. 


Golden Keys. 3 vols. 


: “*Golden Keys’ will find a wide circle of readers, 
The plot is well planned, and the interest admirably 


sustained.”"—S/andard. 
First in the Field. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols, 
[Just ready, 
Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marl- 
borough Street. 





Now published, price 5s, with Engravings. 


INTRODUCTION 


STUDY OF BIOLOGY 


By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., &., 
| Professor of Natural History and Botany in University 
College, Toronto. 

“ Admirably written and fairly illustrated, and brings 
within the compass of 160 pages the record of investi- 
gations and discoveries scattered over as many volumes, 
Seldom indeed do we find such subjects treated in a 
style at once so popular and yet so minutely accurate in 
scientific detail.” —Scotsman. 

By the same Author. 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY for STUDENTS. 
Second Edition. 243 Engravings, 12s 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY for SCHOOLS. 
153 Engravings, 6s. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY. 127 Engravings, 33 6d. 


WituiAM BLAcKkwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


A SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. By 
HERBERT SPENCER, 

Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
reorganized. 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 

Vols. IL, III. The PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth, price 34s, 

Vol. IV. The PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
Second Edition. Vol. I., containing Two Parts of the 
Original Edition, with Three Parts of New Matter. 8vo, 
cioth, price 18s. 


“a 
Second Edition, 


By the same Author, 
Third Edition, with a Postscript replying to criticisms. 


The CLASSIFICATION of the SCIENCES: 


to which are added, Reasons for Dissenting from 
the Philosophy of M. Comte, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


EDUCATION : INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, 
and PHYSICAL. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions 


essential to Human Happiness specified, and the 
First of them developed. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


ESSAYS: SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and 
SPECULATIVE. (Being the First and Second 
Series re-arranged, and containing an additional 
Essay.) 2 vols. vo, cloth, lés. 

WILLIAMS and NorGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
CHOES of HOLY ‘THOUGHTS: 
arranged as Private Meditations before a First 
| Communion. Second Edition, with a Preface by the 
Rev. J. HAMILTON THOM, of Liverpool. 
WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo, price 3s, cloth lettered. 
ECIURES on EDUCATION; De- 
| livered before the Members of the College of 
| Preceptcrs in the year 1871, and published by order of 

the Council.—1. The Science aud Art of Education; by 
JosepH Payne, F.C.P.;—2. ‘he Teaching of the 

English Language; by the Kev. E. A. ABBOTT, M.A. ;— 

3. The Teaching of the Classics; by the Rev. G. A. 
| Jacos, D.D. 
| Published for the College of Preceptors, by C. F. 
| Hop@son and Son, 1 Gough Square, Fleet Street. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEMS. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


THREE BOOKS OF SONG. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Containing a Sequel to the “ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 
and other Poems. 


MEN OF THE TIME. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 15s. 


MEN OF THE TIME: 


A Dictionary of Contemporaries, containing Biograpbi- 
cal Notices of Eminent Characters of both Sexes. 


EIGHTH EDITION, tg and brought down to 
ay, 1872. 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


In crown Syo, cloth, price 3s 6d each, or by post 4s 1d. 


A THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS 
OF PROSE. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


HOMER'S ILIAD & ODYSSEY. 


Translated by ALEXANDER POPE. 
Edited by the Rev. H. F. CAREY, M.A. 


LONDON and NEW YORK. 


BURNS AND OATES LIST 
OF 
NEW WORKS. 


Price 10s 6d. 


Tradition, principally with refer- 
ENCE to LOGY and the LAWS of 
NATIONS. By Lord ARUNDEL of WARDOUR. 





Just out, price 5s. 


The Russian rth Translated 


from the French of Father GAGARIN, S.J., by CH. 
DU GARD MAKEPEACE, M.A 


Price 1s 6d. 


Creed of St. Athanasius—Charle- 


MAGNE and Mr. FFOULKES. By the Rev. J. 
Jones, S.J., Professor of Theology at St. Bueno's 
College. 

Just out, price 2s, 


Arbitration instead of War, and 
a DEFENCE of the ey 5 By the Right 
Hon. Lord RoBerT MONTAGU, M.P. 


The Life and Letters of 8. Francis 


XAVIER. By the Rev. H. J. Coreripée, S.J. 
Vol. L, 7s 6d, being the First Volume of the 
“ Quarterly Series.” 


The Gold Digg ger’s Story, and 


other Poems. By dy GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
Cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


New Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and her latest English Historian. By JAMES 
F. MELINE. Price 7s 6d. This life contains a 
narration of the principal events in the life of 
Mary Stuart, with some remarks on Mr. Froude's 

“History of England.” 


The Place Vendome and La 


ROQUETTE. The First and Last Acts of the 
Commune. BytheAbbé LAMAzOU. With a Letter 
from the Archbishop of Orleans. ByC. F. AUDLEY. 
Price 3s, 

Just out, price 6s. 


Sermons by the Rev. Thomas 


HARPER, dedicated to the Very Rev. Dr. Newman, 


being the Second Volume of Sermons by the 


Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
Far above the average in ability."—Literary 
Churchman, 


London: BURNS and OATES, 


HENRY S. KING AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
| HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford 


PALGRAVE, Author of * Travels in Central Arabia,” &., &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE and CONVERSATIONS of ALEXIS DE 


TOCQUEVILLE with NASSAU W. SENIOR, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by Mrs, Stmpson. 2 vols. large 
post 8vo, 21s. 





IMPORTANT WORKS ON THE LATE WAR. 


The OPERATIONS of the GERMAN ARMIES in FRANCE, from 


SEDAN to the END of the WAR of 1870-71. From the Journals of the Head-Quarters’ Staff. By Major 
WiLuiAM Biewe. Translated by E. M. Jones, Major 20th Foot, Professor of Military History, Sandhurst. 
Demy 8vo, with Map, and Appendix showing the Order of Battle, 9s. 


TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS from the WAR of 1870- 71. By A. 


V. BoeusLawskt, Captain and Company Chief in the 3rd Infantry Regi lated by Colonel 
LUMLEY GRAHAM, late 15th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Demy 8vo, 7s. 


SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By the late Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 9s. 


An ESSAY on the CULTURE of the OBSERVING POWERS of 


CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. By Etiza A. Youmans, of New York, 
Author of “A First Book of Botany.” Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by JosePH Payne&, Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, Author of * Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 


M.A. Third Edition, just out. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON’S LIFE and LETTERS. Edited 
by STOPFORD A. Brouke, M.A., Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. People’s Edition, large post 
— LIBRARY EDITION of the same. Demy 8vo, with Two Steel Portraits, 12s. 


SERMONS PREACHED at BRIGHTON. By Fred. W. Robertson. 


Cheap Edition. First, Second, Third, and Fourth Series. Crown 8vo, neatly bound, each 3s 6d. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on St. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the 


CORINTHIANS. By Frep. W. Ropertson. 1 vol., uniform with the above, price 3s 64 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The PRINCESS CLARICE: a Story of 1871. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier, Author of “Mea Culpa.” 


2 vols. 








THOMASINA. By the Author of “Dorothy,” “De Cressy,” &e. 


2 vols. crown S8y¥o. 

“* We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet picture, in which there is no brilliant colour, and yet all 
is harmony; in which no line is without its purpose, but all contribute to the unity of the work.”"—Athenwum, 
“For the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of incident, and for finish of style, we must refer our 
readers to the story itself; from the perusal of which they cannot fail to derive both interest and amusement.”— 
Daily News, 

“ Very pleasant and lively reading.”"—Graphic. 

“ This undeniably pleasing story."-—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The STORY of SIR EDWARD'S WIFE. By Hamilton Marshall, 


Author of “ For Very Life.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


“ There are many clever conceits in it......Mr. Hamilton Marshall proves in ‘Sir Edward's Wife’ that ho 
can tell a story closely and pleasantly."—/Pall Mall Gazette. 


“A quiet, graceful little story.”"—Speciator. 





THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


Now publishing, each complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, well printed and tastefully bound. With a Frontispiece. 


Price 3s 6d each. 


ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. With a Frontispiece by 


KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Rdwards. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 








BRANKSOME DENE: 


A SEA TALE. 


By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, Colonel, Ottoman Imperial Army, 
Author of “ The Life-Guardsman,” “ The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 


“Dame Martin is a delightfally humorous character. Old Gulliver is finely drawn. He stands out with 
rare individuality."—/ublic Opinion. 

“The delineation of character is lifelike. It is certain to rank as a favourite with lovers of fiction.”"— 
Liverpool Mai/, 

“Colonel Walmsley writes with the true instinct of a sailor."—//ampshire Advertiser. 

“ Several of the sea-fights are worthy of Marryat."—Salisbury Journal. 

“Colonel Walmsley has brilliant powers of one, a lively imagination, keen discrimination of 
character, and a knowledge of men not often equal sman. 

“To those who like a tale of adventure, it comes as a work almost as exciting as ‘ Harry Lorrequer.’ 
profoundly interesting."—Sunday Times. 


It is 





17 and 18 Portman Street; and 63 Paternoster Row. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. _ 





Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


’ T ¢ 
MACMILLAN S MAGAZINE, No. 152, for 
JUNE. 

CONTENTS. 
1, “Tue STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By William Black, Author of 
“A Daughter of Heth,” &. Chaps. 16-18. 
2. “ASYLUM8 FOR DRUNKARDS.” By D. Dalrymple, M.P. 
3. “ Soorat New Yorx.” 
4. “ ALFONSO THE Wisk, KING OF CASTILE.” By Mary Ward. 
. “OHRISTINA NORTH.” Chaps, 22-26. 
. “Ta'ABBRT SHURRAN AND HIS COMPANIONS.” By W. G. Palgrave. 
7. “ WALTER ScoTT AND Burns.” By Sir Bartle Frere. 


(GOETHE and MENDELSSOHN (1821-1831). 


From the (ferman of Dr. KARL MBNDELSSOHN, Son of the Composer, by 
M. E. Von Gieun. From the Private Diaries and Home-Letters of Men- 
delssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe never before printed. Also 
with Two New and Original Portraits, Facsimiles, and Appendix of Twenty 
Letters hitherto unpublished. Crown 8vo, 5s. * [This day. 


‘THE UNITY of HISTORY. ByE. A. Freemay, 


D.C.L. Being the “Rede” Lecture delivered before the University of 
Cambridge on May 24, 1872. Crown 8vo, 2s. [This day. 


‘ 
. | ‘HE GROWTH of the ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTION from the EARLIEST TIMES. By Epwarp A. FrgeeMAN, D.C.L. 
Crown 8¥v0, 5s. 

“This new book of Mr. Freeman's is at once little and good. But it is 
not only little—it is eminently readable. No book could possibly be more 
useful to students of our constitutional history, or a more pleasant means of 
conveying information about it to the public at large."—Saturday Review. 


FBSsAys and LECTURES on POLITICAL 


and SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By Professor FAwcstt, M.P., and MILLICENT 
GARRETT FAWCETT. 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 
“In every respoct a work of note and value, The authors give expres- 
sion to their views with great calmness and clearness......Professor Faw- 
cett’s articles on ‘ Modern Socialism’ and ‘State Intervention’ specially 
deserve to be read and pondered at the present moment. Even when we 
may be unable to agree with the conclusions of Professor and Mrs. Fawcett, 
‘we can ¢ t of tone, and the freedom from heat or 


nc d the ear 
prejudice, by which their writings are characterized."—Daily News. 


FXPERIENCES of a DIPLOMATIST ; being 


Recollections of Germany, founded on Diaries kept during the years 1840 
to 1870. By Joun WArpD, C.B,, late H.M.’s Minister-Resident to the Hanse 


Towns. 8vo, 10s 61. (This day. 
* This is one of the freshest, truest, and most genuine books we have 


seen this season.”—Glasgow Herald. 


DDSSSENT in its RELATION to the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND: the Bampton Lectures for 1871. By the Rev. G. H. 
CurTgIs, Principal of the Lichfield Theological College. 8vo, 14s. [This day. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Guapstoyg, 


Ph.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 
CONTENTS:—The Story of his Life—Study of his Character—Fruits of 
his Experience—His Method of Working—The Value of his Discoveries. 


MARJORY : a Novel. By Mriy Deane. 


Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. (Just ready. 


STRAY LEAVES. Poems. By C. E. M. 


Contents :—“ His and Mine."—“ Night and Day."—“One of Many,” &c. 
(This day. 





Extra fcap, 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LESSONS on HEALTH. By J. Berners. 


18mo, Is. (This day. 


THE AUTHORSHIP and HISTORICAL 
CHARACTER of the FOURTH GOSPEL, considered with reference to the 


Contents of the Gospel itself; a Critical Essay. By W. SANpay, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 88 6d. (This day. 


A BIBLE READING for SCHOOLS.—The 
GREAT PROPHECY of ISRAEL'S RESTORATION (Isaiah, chaps. xl.- 
Ixvi). Arranged and edited for Young Learners, by MATTHEW ARNOLD, 

D.O.L. 18mo, Is. [This day. 


DARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT in 


PARIS. Py Henry LAsoucHere. Reprinted from the Dai/y News, with 
several New Letters, Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ty ‘al * 
picit RES of COTTAGE LIFE in the 
WEST of ENGLAND. By MarGaret E, PooLk. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Frontispiece by R. Farren, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
‘Charming stories of peasant life, written in something of George 
Eliot's style. They are as literal as truth, as romantic as fiction, full of 
pathetic touches and strokes of genuine humour.” —Times. 


‘THE LIFE and TIMES of CONRAD the 


SQURREL. By the Author of “ Effie’s Friends,” “ Wandering Willie,” &. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette by R. Farren, 3s 6d. 

“To review this delicious little book is out of the question. But we may 
tell all our friends that it is delicious, full of delicate perception and 
humour, and gracefulness.”—Literary Churchman. 


Al r . 
STREETS and LANES of a CITY; being 
Reminiscences of AMY DuTTON. With Preface by the Bishop of SALISBURY. 
New and Cheaper Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. (This day. 
“A fascinating volume, full of anecdotes that Dickens could scarcely 
have told more pleasantly.” —Athenzum. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
(THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, 


and the SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By SirS. w, 
a New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, with Maps and IIlustra- 
tions, 6s. 

“The best book of sporting adventure it was ever our lot to read."~ 
Spectator. 


’ \a/ 
' | ‘HE ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN 
of the NILE, and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. By Sir S. 
W. BAKer, F.R.G.S. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, with Maps 
aud Illustrations, 63. 
“Charmingly written, full of incident, and free from that wearisome 
reiteration of useless facts which is the drawback to almost all books of 
African travel.”— Spectator. 


r ’ T 7 

A YEAR'S JOURNEY through CENTRAL 
and EASTERN ARABIA in 1862-3. By W.G. PALGRAVE. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. . 

* As amusing as a tale of ‘ The Arabian Nights.’ "—Spectator. 

“ A personal narrative of endurance and address, of force of body and 
of daring courage, such as all the sensational novels in Mudie's can never 
hope to equal in the way of mere sensation ; cu'minating in a tale of ship- 
wreck of absolutely unsurpassed power, such as we might alone expect 
from Byron, Marryat, and Sinbad, combined."—/Pall BMa!! Gazette. 


CY bd Tr ~ 
A T LAST: a CHRISTMAS in the WEST 
INDIES. » By Cuartes Kinas.ey, Rector of Eversley, Canon of Chester. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Illustrations, crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 
“ Better than a novel, even when it comes from such a masterly han as 
Mr. Kingsley’s, is this fresh and vigorous description of life, the life of 
nature aud of man.”—Spectator. 


(THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land 


of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel. By 
ALFnED RUSSEL WALLACE. Third and Cheaper Edition, with num:rous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 78 6d. 

“A vivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with unflagging 
interest. We may safely say that we have seldom read a more agreeable 
book of its kind."—Saturday Review. 


a . 
REATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel 
through English-Speakiug Countries during 1866-7. By Sir C. W. DILKE, 
M.P. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An entertaining and spirited record of travel in lands which have a 
fascinating interest for Euglishmen.”—<Specta/or. 


THE SCENERY of SCOTLAND, viewed in 
Connection with its Physical Geology. By ARCHIBALD Gersxrs, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations and Geological Map, crown 8vo, 10s 6 
“ Amusing, picturesque, and instructive.” —TZimes. 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles 
and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rey. H. MACMILLAN. 


Glohe 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Macmillan's glowing pictures of Scandinavian nature are enough to 
kindle in every tourist the desire to take the same interesting high lauds 
for his own autumn holidays.”—Saturday Review. 


(THE POPULATION of an OLD PEAR 


TREE. From the French of E. VAN BRUYSSEL, editei by the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” With Illustrations by Becker. Second Ejition, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A whimsical and charming little book."—Ashenxum. 


GTATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND. By 
Lady BARKER. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“We have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter little book.”"— 
Athenzum. 


PRING COMEDIES. Storiesby Lady Barker. 
CONTENTS:—A Wedding Story—A Stupid Story—A Scotch Story—A Man's 
Story. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ All the stories have about them a charming domesticity. "—T7imes. 


THE SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE; 

or, the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of 

“Tom Brown's School Days.” Illustrated by Doyle. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Square, 3s 6d. 


IBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the 


Rev. HuGH MACMILLAN. Sixth Edition. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

“ He has made the world more beautiful to us, and unsealed our ears to 
voices of praise and messages of love that might otherwise have been 
unheard."—AHritish Quarterly Review. 


TRY r TXT 
\ EMOIR of CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, 
+ TRAGEDIAN. With Extracts from his Son's Journal. By JULIAN 
CuaRrLes YounG, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“In this budget of anecdotes, fables, ani gossip, old and new, relative 
to Scott, Moore, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Matthews, Bowles, Wellington, 
Peel, Louis Napoleon, Dickens, Thackeray, and others, the reader must be 
hard indeed to please who cannot find entertainment."—/ail Mall Gazette. 


I ENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Dr. SADLER. 
New aud Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


“ Brimful of ancedote, incident, learning, quaint talk, profound thought, 
sublime philosophy, childlike fun, bold speculation, and religious feeling 
lovely in its couception and practice."—Athenwum. 
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